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Editor’s Introduction 



For a full year the Marathon County History Teaching Alliance has been 
engaged in intensive study of selected novels and motion pictures derived from 
those literary sources. During the course of this project, teachers have gained 
extensive experience in the analysis of both literary and cinematic works as 
historical documents. Building on a strengthened command of important content 
materials in history, literature, and film, they have explored new approaches to 
teaching with primary sources. Working with primary source material drawn from 
Twentieth Century novels and motion pictures. Alliance participants worked to 
devise teaching materials that might successfully be used in the secondary school 
classroom. The product of these efforts has been the development of the varied 
lessons plans contained in this handbook. Readers are encouraged to adapt and 
employ these materials in their own teaching, should they seem applicable in 
history and literature courses. Authors of the plans contained in this volume will 
be willing to share their expertise and^ experience with other teachers upon 
request. Inquiries may also be directed to the project director at the University 
of Wisconsin Center-Marathon County (715/845-9602). We hope that wide 
circulation of this handbook will contribute to the advancement of secondary 
teaching. 



James G. Gr inset 
James Brown 
Wausau West High Schoot 



Read The Jungle and prepare for a scored fifty-five minute discussion. 

Although the discussion will focus on The Jungle, topics covered will include 
many themes from the first semester of U.S. History II. 

As you read the book consider its relationship to the rise of big business, 
immigration, urbanization, labor and the American political system in the 19th 
century. 



A-level Seminar 

U.S. History 1 1 offers opportunity for enrichment and challenge for students 
with higher ability and/or a higher degree of motivation. In addition to 
participating in the regular program required of all, students desiring to work for 
an "A" grade participate in an additional phase called "A-level Seminar" which 
requires significant' additional reading of a challenging and scholarly nature. 
Groups of eight to ten" A-level" students meet with a teacher in open lab once 
every three weeks for a 35-minute seminar discussion. These lively discussions 
further develop the higher order thinking skills of highly motivated students. 



Scored Small Group Discussion 

In the last small group discussion you are asked to participate in asustained 
twenty-four minute discussion. At the start of the class you will be presented with 
a discussion guide. Although your teacher will help get the discussion going, he 
or she will be allowed to speak only five times so the discussion will be student 
dominated. During the discussion you will be able to refer to your unipac notes, 
your in-depth study and your essay but you will not be allowed to simply read 
from them. 

It is expected that your small group will keep the discussion going for 
twenty-four minutes which will result in an "A" grade for all class members . In 
case it does not, the following grade scale will be used: 

22-23 minutes = B 
18-21 minutes =C 
16-17 minutes = D 
less than 16 = F 
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Guidelines for the scored discussion. 



1. Students may use their notes but they are not to read from them. 

2. Students are encouraged to ask each other questions and are to feel free to 
follow-up or elaborate on what another student has said. 

3. Questions of interpretation should promote conflicting viewpoints. 

4. The class should pace itself in the discussion. There are 8 questions so seven 
to eight minutes per question would be an average although all questions are 
not equally significant. 

5. All students will actively and thoughtfully participate. 



Grading 

Your seminar teacher will evaluate your thoughtfulness and participation in 
the discussion the following way: 



Excellent = A 



Good = B 



OK 5 C 



William Bates 

Northland Pines High School 



THE JUNGLE 

Hand out the book THE JUNGLE to read. 

Give the two handouts: 

Muckraking and the Jungle 
The Jungle and the Progressives 

Read chapter nine in AFTER THE FACT. 

Write and essay on the following question. 

The Muckrakers were just a sensation and brought about no changes 
in society. Assess the validity of this statement. 

Do the test on THE JUNGLE. 
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Advanced Placement American History 11 



"There is filth on the floor, and it must be scraped up with the muck rake; 
and there zre 'imes and places where this service is the most needed of all the 
servh^s that can be performed. " ’ 

With these words, President Theodore Roosevelt, speaking to the House of 
Representatives in 1906, described the role of journalists and novelists whose 
works focused on the need for reform in politics, business, and society. Among 
those works is Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, a novel famous for its graphic 
descriptions of unsanitary procedures in Chicago’s meat industry, as well as for 
its sympathetic presentation of poverty experienced by immigrants. 

Near the beginning of the novel, we read of the hope, the optimistic belief in 
the "American Dream," that characterized the immigrants, including The Jungle’s 
main character, Jurgis Rudkus. 

"Jurgis, too, had heard of America. That was a country where, they 
said, a man might earn three rubles a day; and Jurgis figured what three 
rubles a day would mean, with prices as they were where he lived, and 
decided forthwith that he would go to America and marry, and be a rich man 
in the bargain. In that country, rich or poor, a man was free, it was said; he 
did not have to go into the army, he did not have to pay out his money to 
rascally officials — he might do as he pleased, and count himself as good as 
any other man. So America was a place of which lovers and young people 
dreamed. If one could only manage to get the price of a passage, he could 
count his troubles at an end. " (p. 22) 

Disillusionment com'is to the reader as quickly as it does to Jurgis and his fellow 
immigrants. 



"They had a hard time on the passage; there was an agent who helped 
them, but he proved a scoundrel, and got them into a trap with some 
officials, and cost them a good deal of their precious money, which they 
clung to M ith such horrible fear. This happened to them again in New York — 
for, of course, they knew nothing about the country, and had no one to tell 
them, and it was easy for a man in a blue uniform to lead them away, and to 
take them to a hotel and keep them there, and make them pay enormous 
charges to get away. The law says that the rate card shall be on the door of 
a hotel; but it does not say that it shall be in Lithuanian, " (p. 23) 

What criticism does Sinclair express through these passages? 



' Theodore Roosevelt, "The Man with the Muck Rake," Selected American Speeches 
on Basic Issues (1850-1950), ed. Carl G. Brandt and Edward M. Shatter, Jr. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960), p. 279. 



Jurgis and his "family" travel to Chicago, where they try to earn a share in 
"the good life" through various jobs in the city’s famous meat industry. Sinclair 
bombards the reader with passages critical of the meat-packers. He targets graft 
and corruption: 

". . . one evening the old man came home in a great state of excitement, 
with the tale that he had been approached by a man in one of the corridors of 
the pickle rooms of Durham’s, and asked what he would pay to get a job. He 
had not known what to make of this at first; but the man had gone on with the 
matter-of-fact frankness to say that he could get him a Job, provided that he 
were willing to pay one-third of his wages for it. ... It was simply some boss 
who proposed to add a little to his income. After Jurgis had been there awhile 
he would krvJw that the plants were simply honeycombed with rottenness of 
that sort — the bosses grafted off the men, and they grafted off each other; 
and some day the superintendent would find out about the boss, and then he 
would graft off the boss. " (pp. 58-59) 

He also includes stomach-turning passages to convince readers of the health- 
endangering aspects of the industry. 

"Jurgis was ordered to remain and do some special work which this 
injured man had usually done. It was late, almost dark, and the government 
inspectors had all gone, and there were only a dozen or two of men on the 
floor. That day they had killed about four thousand cattle, and these cattle 
had come in freight trains from far states, and some of them had got hurt. 
There were some with broken legs, and some with gored sides; there were some 
that had died, from what cause no one could say; they were all to be disposed 
of, here in darkness and silence. 'Downers,’ the men called them; and the 
packing house had a special elevator upon which they were raised to the 
killing beds, where the gang proceeded to handle them, with the air of 
businesslike nonchalance which said plainer than any words that it was a 
matter of everyday routine. It took a couple of hours to get them out of the 
way, and in the end Jurgis saw them go into the chilling room with the rest of 
the meat, being carefully scattered here and there so that they could not be 
identified. " (pp. 62-63) 

"Worst of any, however, were the fertilizer men, and those who served 
in the cooking rooms. These people could not be shown to the visitor — for the 
odor of a fertilizer man would scare any ordinary visitor at a hundred yards, 
and as for the other men, who worked in tank rooms full of steam, and in some 
of which there were oven vats near the level of the floor, their peculiar 
trouble was that they fell into the vats; and when they were fished out, there 
was never enough of them left to be worth exhibiting — sometimes they would 
be overlooked for days, till all but the bones of them had gone out to the world 
as Durham’s Pure Leaf Lard!" (pp. 98-99) 

What specific criticisms are expressed here? 



The Jungle appeared in serial form in 1905 and in book form in 1906. Congress 
passed the Pure Food aid Drug Act in 1906, and federal laws regarding meat 
inspection followed. The novel, then, is an example of a literary work helping to 
change history. 



Advanced Placement American History II 



Name__ Date 

THE JUNGLE AND THE PROGRESSIVES 

The Jungle deals withmany problem areas of the Progressive Era. As you read, 
record specific passages dealing with these topics. Also list relevant historical 
facts. 

Problem Area Treatment In The Jungle Historical Data 

Meat-packing industry 
New immigrants 
Political machines 
Urban life/rural life 
Plight of the poor 
Child labor 
Working conditions 
Unemployment 
Organized crime 
Socialism 
Alcohol/drugs 
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EXTRA CREDIT TEST - THE JUNGLE 



Do FIVE of the following. 



1. Contrast Mike Scully to Jack Duane. 



2. How does Sinclair portray the worlds of crime, politics and business? 

3. Is Marija’s becoming as prostitute a comment on the fate of women in general or 
on Jurgis’ fate? Explain. 

4. Give what you feel is Sinclair’s vision of a better future. 

5. One purpose of The Jungle was to be a "muckraking" sxpos6 of the meatpacking 
industry. How well does he achieve his goal? 

6. Another purpose of The Jungle was to be propaganda piece for Socialism. How 
well did he achieve this goal? 

7. Both Jurgis and Marija replaced sick and injured people in their first Jobs. 
What is Sinclair trying to say in having this happen? 

8. What is the role of Ona in the novel? 



Allan G. Solomonson 
with assistance from 
Scott Miles 
Neal Munson 

Wausau West High School 



INDIA 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 
Film Resource: Gandhi 

These objectives will give you an idea of the concepts covered in this unit and will 

help you in reviewing for tests. This is not an assignment sheet. 

1. Locate the following places and geographic features on a map of South Asia. 

COUNTRIES : India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Afghanistan, Iran, China, Sri Lanka, 

Burma, Nepal, Bhutan. GEOGRAPHIC AREA S & FEATURES: Himalaya Mts., 

Western Ghats, Eastern Chats, Deccan Plateau, Ganges River, Indus River, 
Arabian Sea, Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean, Kashmir. CITIES: Delhi (New Deihi), 
Bombay, Amritsar, Agra, Varanasi (Benares), Calcutta, Madras. 

2. Define the fc/ilowing and relate to Hinduism or religion: karma, dharma, 

reincarnation, samsara, moksha, atman. Brahman, yogi, sannyasi, monism, 
monotheism, poiythe'sm, atheism, agnostic, guru, meditation. 

3. Describe the historical role of castes and Jati (subcastes) in the Hindu society 

of India. Identify the major caste groups: Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 

Shudra, and Harijans. 

4. Relate the jajmani system to the traditional Hindu values found in village India 
and how this system has allowed the traditional village to be self sufficient. 
Define: the panchayet. 

5. Examine the diversity of religious thought in India. Identify and describe 
each of the following religions: Hinduism, Sikhism, Parsees, Christianity, and 
Islam. 

6. Assess the impact of the Mughals on Indian history. Identify the following 
Mughal leaders: Babar, Humayan, Akbar, Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. Be able 
to tell something about the building and purpose of the Taj Mahal. 

7. Evaluate the impact of British imperialism on India and the Indian reaction to 

it. Identify: maharajah. Sepoy, East India Company, "White Man’s Burden" 

8. Trace the significant events in the Indian struggle for independence from the 
British and relate the following to this struggle: Mohandas Gandhi, Congress 
Party, Rowlett Acts, Amr'tsar Massacre of 1919, World Wars I & II, Muslim 
League, Mohammed Ali Jinnaci, Jawaharalal Nehru. 

9. Describe Gandhi’s background, philosophy, and the tactics he used to gain 
independence from the British. Include the following: Salt March, satyagraha, 
boycott, non-violence, hartal (strike), civil disobedience. 



10. Determine the impact that Gandhi and his followers have had on the rest of the 
world. 

11. Explain the reasons for Indian partition in 1947 and analyze the problems this 
has caused in the subcontinent. 

12. Identify the following and relate them to India in the twentieth century: the 

Nehru family, Moraji Desai, Mother Theresa of Calcutta, Congress (I) Party, 
Janata Party, Emergency Rule, the assassination of Indira Gandhi, India’s role 

in world affairs. 

13. Describe important characteristics of modern India. Include the following: 
political problems, communal and religious strife, diversity of cultures, 
population explosion, family planning, demographic transition. 

14. Explain how the issues of modernization and westernization have caused 
political and social conflict in India’s recent past. 
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World History Writing Lab Project 



India 

In 1919, shortly after the end of the world war, groups of Indian nationalists 
throughout India protested restrictions on free speech and assembly. By the 
Rowlatt Acts, the British even had the right to put Indians in jail without trial. 
The British issued a warning that further protests would not be tolerated. In the 
north Indian city of Amritsar, the British commander. General Dyer, ordered his 
troops to fire without warning on a crowd gathered to hear speeches against the 
British actions. This act was called the "Amritsar Massacre" by the Indian people. 



YOUR TASK: 

You are an Indian nationalist leader who wants India to be free from British 
rule. To speak out against the british is obviously dangerous. Regardless, you 
decide to deliver a speech in Calcutta shortly after the killings in Amritsar. This 
is an emotional issue to the Indian people, but you also want your audience to know 
what happened. More importantly, you want your audience to know many of the 
other reasons why India needs its independence. At an emotional time, you want 
to build a very logical case for independence. 



CRITERIA: 

A good speech will make references to specific points. For example, a speaker 
will refer to the Indian participation in the Great War (World War I) and why many 
thought it to be a noble cause. Many other similar points can be found. 

A good speech will make a clear reference to Amritsar, but will not Just dwell 
on the emotions of that event. 

A good speech will have an apparent organization. 

A good speech will be full of reason and evidence, so much in fact that the 
British will want to put you in jail and throw away the key. 



PROCEDURE: 

You will have a reading assignment giving you information and Indian feelings 
about this event. 

You will get background on the British rule in a large group presentation. 

You will view ashort segment from the video "Gandhi" to show how film makers 
portrayed the Amritsar Massacre. 

You will complete the attached tasks through the Writing Lab, Room 327, before 
you turn in a final draft to your World History instructor. 
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WRITING LAB TASK #1 



Spend sometime reviewing your notes on the movement for Indian 
independence and the Amritsar Massacre. Using note cards, write down the major 
points that will help you write your speech on the need for Indian independence. 

Visit the Writing Lab (Room 327) with your note cards in hand. Briefly explain 
the main points of your speech to the Writing Lab instructor. He will listen and 
help you decide if you have covered the key points of the issue. 

Please get a signature below. 

WLI Date 

Comments: 



WRITING LAB TASK *2 

Write a rough draft of your speech on the need for an independent India. 
Bring the rough draft to the Writing Lab. Ask the Writing Lab instructor to read 
the first two or three paragraphs. He will help you decide if the speech, appears 
to be clearly organized, with an effective introduction. He may ask you to revise 
or add as needed. Consider his advice. Get a signature below before you leave. 

WLI Date 

Comments: 



NOTE: Now completi a final draft of your speech. 



ESSAY - INDIA Name 

TEACHER EVALUATION Sm. Group Days Mods 

Teacher 

Note: Attach this sheet to the final draft of your essay. The order should be as 
follows; 1. final draft 2. rough draft with step #2 signed 3. step #1 signed (no 
note cards necessary) 



GRADE AND COMMENTS 

A You did an excellent job of conveying the feelings of an Indian 

nationalist. You also gave reasoned arguments in favor of independence 
from the British. The British would have jailed you! 

B Your essay covered many of the issues and feelings that an Indian 

nationalist would want to convey. 

C Your speech was superficial in many respects even though some major 

points were outlined. 

D Your essay contained few points about the need for Indian independence 

from the British. It was weak throughout. 



Signature from Writing Lab Instructor lacking. Hand in when steps are 
completed as outlined in the directions. 



Specific comment s: 

lacking description of Amritsar Massacre 

need information other than description of what happened at Amritsar 

mistakes in such things as sentence structure, usage, and spelling 

inaccurate historical detail 



Oscar Durkee 
D. C. Everest High School 

Walter Urbanek 
Edgar High School 



FILM AND NOVEL IN THE CLASSROOM 



Lesson Plan: ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT by Erik Remarque 

Introduction: The goal of this activity is to enhance students’ understanding of 

World War 1. The students will read ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT and view the film. This will provide the class with a unique 
experience that will make the physical and psychological effects 
of the war more apparent. 

Objectives: 

1. The novel: 

a. To increase student understanding of World War 1. 

b. To humanize the war so students have a better idea of the hardships the 
participants endured. 

c. To illustrate the destructive nature of the war. 

2. The film: 

a. To compare the war as it was portrayed in the novel with the film. 
Activities: 

1. Read the novel 

2. Worksheets 

3. Complete chapter analysis 

4. Discuss in small groups the novel by chapters 

5. View the film 

6. Compare worksheets 

7. Large group discussion 

8. Conclusion 

9. Essay test 



ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT - Discussion and reading schedule. 



Day 1: Group A 
Group B 



Discuss ch. 1-2-3 
Read ch. 4-5-6 



Day 2: Group A 
Group B 



Read ch. 4-5-6 
Discuss ch. 1-2-3 



Day 3: Group A 
Group B 



Discuss ch. 4-5-6 
Read ch. 7-8-9 



Day 4: Group A 
Group B 



Read ch. 7-8-9 
Discuss ch. 4-5-6 



Day 5: Group A 
Group B 



Discuss ch. 7-8-9 
Read ch. 10-11-12 



Day 6: Group A 
Group B 



Read ch. 10-11-12 
Discuss ch. 7-8-9 



Day 7: Group A 
Group B 



Discuss ch. 10-11-12 
Discuss ch. 10-11-12 



Chapter Analysis: 

Chapter: 

Major 'purpose of the chapter: 

Events: 

People: 

Places to remember: 

Use these questions to guide your reading and understanding of the book. 
Preview questions before you begin to read. 

CHAPTER 1 

1. Name the 8 army friends introduced in this chapter. What occupations did 
each have before entering the army? 

2. How do the boys feel about Kantorek? How did they feel about him while they 
were in school? 

3. What is imp tant about Joseph Behm’s story? 

4. What are the two reasons Muller wants Kemmerich’s boots? 
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CHAPTER 2 



1. What is important about the incidents which occur between the young soldiers 
and Himmelstoss during the boy’s training? 

2. What finally happens to Kemmerich? 

3. How does the doctor react when Paul requests that he look at Kemmerich? 
What does this show us about how the army affects men? 

CHAPTER 3 

1. What talent does Kat have which makes him indispensable to his company? 
Give two examples of where he uses this talent. 

2. Katczinsky and Kropp discuss how they feel the war should be fought. Even 
though they are obviously joking, there is one serious element they both have 
in their ideas. What is that element? 

3. Why does TJaden in particular hate Himmelstoss? 

CHAPTER 4 

1. Why is the earth so important to a soldier? 

2. How does Paul treat the young recruit when he first meets him? 

3. Why is the recruit so embarrassed after the shelling? 

4. Why are all the men so upset about the horses? 

5. Where do the soldiers hide during the attack? 

CHAPTER 5 

1. What would the following characters like to do if peace came: 

Hale 

West h us 
Detering 
Katczinsky 

2. What do TJaden and Himmelstoss argue about? 

3. How do the boys feel about the things they have learned in school? How has 
the war ruined them for their future? 



CHAPTER 6 



1. What are the coffins for? 

2. Why do the men worry when they receive more cheese and rum than they 
usually do? 

3. List three horrors of battle which Paul witnesses. 

4. When night comes Paul has visions of his past life. What does he remember? 

Why do you think these images come to him now? 

CHAPTER 7 

1. What presents do the boys offer the French girls? 

2. What had Paul’s mother saved for his return? 

3. Why can’t Paul tell his mother about the war? 

4. Why does Paul get angry with the Major he meets on the street? 

5. Why can’t Paul tell his father about the war? 

6. What does Paul realize about himself when he sits in his room and looks at his 

books? 

CHAPTER 8 

1. Why does Paul appreciate the woods now? 

CHAPTER 9 

1. "There is a great deal of polishing being done. We are inspected at every 
turn. Everything that is torn is exchanged." What is happening? 

2. Paul and his friends are talking of war again. How do they start? What do 
they say is the cause of war? 

3. They are also talking about leaders and emperors. How does one Judge if one 
is a good leader or a good emperor? 

4. Once Paul returns from his leave he goes back to the front. He must once 
again get involved in the "action." However, something has happened. What 
is it? 

5. What is "intelligent fear?" 

6. What does Paul learn about himself when he encounters the Frenchman in the 
trench? 




7. After the trench episode is over, what does Paul vow to do as a result of this? 
How do his friends react to his tale? 

CHAPTER 10 

1. What did one learn of the medical profession and its facilities. Give two 
examples to make your point. 

2. Why was watching the "supply dump" a good job for Paul and his company? 
Give three examples of what made it "good." 

3. Josef Hamacher takes the blame for throwing the bottle at the sisters. Why? 

4. Who returns from the dying room? Why is this so unusual? 

5. Why do Paul and Albert have to part company at the end of the chapter? 

CHAPTER 11-12 

1. What happened to Deter ing? Why? 

2. What has happened to Mueller? The Boots? 

3. What has happened to Katz? 

4. What is the significance of the title of the book? 



► There are eleven major characters introduced in Chapters 1-3. They are: Paul 
Baumer, Kantorek, Katczinsky, Westhus, Leer, Kropp, Kemmerich, Detering, 
Himmelstoss, TJaden, and Muller. 

Beneath each of the following passages, write the name of the character who is 
being described. You may refer to your book. Then, to the right of each name, 
list one additional characteristic of each individual. 

1. "He finds everything — if it is cold, a small stove and wood, hay and straw, a 
table and chairs — but above all food." 

Name: Characteristic: 



2. "I can see him now, as he used to glare at us through his spectacles and say in 
a moving voice: "Won’t you Join up. Comrades?" 

Name: Characteristic: 



3. "They have amputated my leg." 

Name: Characteristic: 



4. "He had the reputation of being the strictest disciplinarian in the camp, and 
was proud of it. He was a small undersized fellow with a foxy, waxed moustache, 
who had seen twelve years’ service and was in civil life a postman." 

Name: Characteristic: 



5. "It is strange to think that at home in the drawer of my writing table there lies 
the beginning of a play called ’Saul’ and a bundle of poems" 

Name: Characteristic: 

6. "...a peasant, who thinks of nothing but his farmyard and his wife." 

Name: Characteristic: 



7. "...who still carries his school textbooks with him, dreams of examinations, and 
during a bombardment mutters propositions in physics." 



Name: 



Characteristic: 



► The following underlined words are used in Chapter 1-6 of your book. Beside 
each word is its definition. 

console : to comfort; to make less painful 

vortex; a whirlpool; a whirling mass of irresistible force 

camouflage; to disguise or cover up 

reverberation: to resound, as in echoes 

diminish : to make less 

martinet : a very strict disciplinarian 

claustrophobia : fear of closed places 

insubordination: disobedience 

decorum : conformity to accepted standards of conduct 
theoretical: existing only in theory 
intolerable: unbearable 
obliterate: wipe out; erase 

Using the words from the list above, fill in the blanks in the questions below. 
Then, in the space beneath each sentence, write a new sentence using that 
vocabulary word correctly. 

1. "They have hardly any training, and are sent into the field with only a 

knowledge." 

2. "In himself man is essentially a beast, only he butters it over like a slice of 

bread with a little ." 

3. "Though I am instill water far away from its center, I feel the whirl of the 
sucking me slowly, irresistibly, inescapably into itself." 

4. "The bombardment does not ...As far as one can see spout fountains of 

mud and iron." 

5. "In one hour he will become one screaming bundle of pain. Every day 

that he can live will be a howling torture." 

6. "The roar of the guns makes our lorry stagger, the rolls raging away to 

the rear, everything quakes." 

7. "It is no use any more. No one can him. I am wretched with 

hopelessness." 

8. D"They have wives, children, occupations, and interests, they have a 

background which is so strong that the war cannot it." 

9. “The gun-emplacements are with bushes against aerial observation..." 

10. "It is a case of , he feels as though he is suffocating here and wants to 

get out at any price." 

11. "I have to appear as a witness and explain the reason of Tjaden’s ." 

12. "It is very queer that the unhappiness of the world is so often brought on by 

small men. They are so much more energetic and uncompromising than the big 
fellows.. ..The are mostly confounded little ." 
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► Read pages 25-29. Place an X beside the statements below which show how the 
boys felt about their military training. 

1. The boys believed that the ten weeks of training in the army made more 

of an impression on them than their ten years of schooling. 

2. The boys developed afeeling of comradeship during their training period. 

3. None of the boys felt his training was too difficult. 

4. If the boys had not had this training, Paul felt they would have gone mad 

in the trenches during the battles. 

5. The boys discovered that all the corporals at the training camp were kind 

and understanding. 

6. The boys felt some of the things they learned at training camp were 

necessary, and some were just for show. 



► List three tasks Paul was ordered to do by Himmelstoss at the training camp. 



► How did Paul and Kropp finally conquer Himmelstoss? (pages 28-29) 



► Write two sentences explaining why you k Paul feels esprit de corps 
(comradeship) was "the finest thing that arot out of the war." 



James Briggs 
James Kraft 

Wausau West High Schooi 



THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
by John Steinbeck 

Literature and The Bill of Rights 

Name 

Due SG, 



DIRECTIONS: Construct a position paper about the fairness of the hiring practices 

described and illustrated in the "handbills" episode of The Grapes of Wrat h. You 
must use at least 4 of the following "rights p’.irases" in your argument. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7 . 



. . . clear and present danger ..." 

. . . will they (the words) bring about substantive evils . . ." 
... a direct incitement of violence ..." 

. . . the gravity of the evil, discounted by its improbability . . . 
. . . invasion of free speech ..." 

. . . inciting or producing imminent lawless action . . .“ 

. . . inflicting emotional harm ..." 



DIRECTIONS: Read carefully the excerpt from John Steinbeck’.s The Grapes o f 

Wrath and pp. 13-17 of your pamphlet The Bill of Right s. Then answer the 

following questions. 

1. In what ways was the message on the handbills true? False? 

2. Should this type of worker recruitment be regarded as protected or 
unprotected speech? 

3. Are the handbills "damaging speech," and do they create a "clear and present 
danger" to anyone? 

4. How might Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’ words ". . . the character of every act 
depends upon the circumstances in which it is done . . ." apply to the printing 
and distribution of the handbills? 

5. Discuss the "gravity" and "probability" of any alleged evil caused by the 
handbills. 

6. To what extent (if any) were the handbills a) intended to, or b) likely to 
produce harm? What kind, and how severe? 

7. Does an employer have any obligation to employees beyond the actual time(s) 
or employment? Explain your answer. 



Literature and The Bill of Rights 



Name 

Due SG 



DIRECTIONS: Prepare and deliver a debate brief for one of the following. 

RESOLVED: The "Pickers Wanted" handbills described in The Grapes of Wrat h were 

a legitimate recruitment effort; none of the Constitutional issues discussed in the 
Bill of Rights apply. 



-OR- 



RESOLVED: The "Pickers Wanted" handbills described in The Graces of Wrat h 

constitute a violation of free speech, as supported by various applications of the 
Bill of Rights and its court interpretations. 



DIRECTIONS: Use The Bill of Right s pamphlet and The Grapes of Wrat h excerpt 

provided to answer the following questions. 

1. Explain the injustices that the young man saw with the massive circulation of 
handbills offering Jobs. 

2. Use references to specific amendments, amendment phrases and amendment 
interpretations to support thr right of those distributing the handbills. 

3. Use references to specific amendments, amendment phrases, and amendment 
interpretations to suppor the right/responsibility of the government to 
prevent or regulate the handbill distribution practices. 

4. What is your opinion on the issue? Why? 

5. What gives the federal government the right to regulate any labor practices? 

6. How/why can schools assign readings that includes words like "goddamn" and 
phrases like "son-of-a-bitch" and then prohibit students from speaking those 
words in classrooms and hallways or from wearing them on T shirts? 




Jack Frederick 
James Johnson 
Mary Rusch 

Wausau East High Schooi 



“DREAMS TURNED TO DUST" 

Dustbowl of the 1930s 

The Grapes of Wrat h — Dust Bowl 

PREVIEW OF THE MAIN IDEAS: 

Nature and the Economy combined to deal the Great Plains a devastating blow. 
Periods of drought had occurred before on the Great Plains many times in the past 
and winds were ever present. Why then did the Dust Bowl occur? To what extent 
did the farmers themselves contribute to the problem? Wnat effect did the period 
of the 1930s and the Great Depression add to this disaster? What were the short 
and long term effects of this disaster? Can it happen again? 



OBJECTIVES: 

After participating in various activities, reading several articles, seeing the film 
"Grapes of Wrath," viewing photos taken during the 1930s, and viewing the video 
tape "Dreams turned to Dust," the student will be able to: 

1. Explain how years of drought were caused by environmental conditions and 
activities by man. 

2. Describe how drought affected the people of the Great Plains. 

3. Consider the measures taken then and since the 1930s to prevent future 
Dust Bowls. 

4. Describe what is happening on the Great Plains today as modern farmers 
use underground water and alternative "crops." 



OBJECTIVES — FILM — GRAPES OF WRATH 
After viewing the film students will be able to: 

1. Understand the affect of the drought on the lives of the sharecroppers 
such as the Joads. 

2. Describe the harshness of the poverty of the migrant workers and 
homeless. 

3. Understand the labor issues of the 1930s especially in California. 

4. Consider the ways the government was able to help poor people. 
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U.S. History II 



AFTER VIEWING THE FILM "THE GRAPES OF WRATH" ANSWER USING DETAILS YOU 
REMEMBER, ONE. OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS (IN INK). 



1. Describe a "new last scene based on what you’ve seen in the film so far. 

2. Describe in detail a scene or scenes that shows the poverty of the "OKIES" 
(Joad Family). 

3. Describe the attachment to the land that these sharecroppers had. What did 
moving do to the family? 



4. Describe in detail what effect the Depression had on the Joad family. 
(Good/Bad?) 



U.S. History II 
Creative Writing Assignment 

AFTER VIEWING "THE GRAPES OF WRATH" CHOOSE ONE. OF THE FOLLOWING: 



1. Why did they make the film the Grapes of Wrath? 

2. Is there any similarity to today’s homeless and the Okies? 



Barbara Erdman 
Wausau west. East High Schools 



HOLLYWOOD FILMS IN THE CLASSROOM 

During the course of the past school year, I used the following four Hollywood 
films in my history classes. Not the usual historical fiction docudramas or straight 
documentaries, these films represented historical subjects in fictional settings and 
were made during the years we studied for popular entertainment. 

The use of these films provided a number valuable educational insights into 
the everyday life of the 1940s and early 1950s. The students were directed to 
imagine they were going back in time through the movies. I asked them to observe 
not only the historical references but also the attitudes, slang expressions, sets 
and styles as well. They became film critics and historians looking at the 
motivations behind the plots and the methods used by screenwriters and directors. 

Because of time constraints and my aversion to showing feature length films 
in the classroom, 1 showed only the sections of these films that were appropriate 
to our historical needs. There is never a need to show 90 minutes of film when you 
only want to showcase a particular 15 minute section. Raised on a video society, 
our students are no longer thrilled to spend continuous class periods watching 
movies. They will be more focused on particular pertinent examples used 
sparingly. 

THE MORTAL STORM - MGM 1940 

- American view of Nazism; all the stereotypes covered 
-entertaining plot with famous 1930s - 1940s "stars" 

- used in World History, AP European History and IB European History 

TENDER COMRADE - RKO 1943 

-World War II homefront, women in the factories 

- loaded wilii pro - US war propaganda 

- used in US History 11 

THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES - Samuel Goldwyn 1946 

-Academy Award Winner; the WWII soldiers come home 

- thoughtful account of real post-war problems 

- used in US History II 














Michael Maher 
Michael Rebhahn 
Wausau East High School 



THE NORTH STA R 
(1943) 

Lesson Plan 



MATERIALS 

1. Videotape - The North Sta r 

2. Text - World History, the Human Adventu re. Mounir Fai & Andrea Berens 
Karls; Glencoe, Macmillan/T<cGraw-Hill; New York, NY 1994 



OBJECTIVES: 

Students will be able to 

1. Summarize the plot of The North Sta r 

2. Identify major themes of The North Sta r 

3.. Describe the historical context in which the film was made 

4. Hypothesize as to the purpose of the film 

5. Suggest the effect of the film upon American audience of the time 

6. Discuss whether the film was intended to shape U.S. opinion or whether it 
was shaped by U.S. opinion 



METHODS: 

1. Students will read the text; Chapter 28, Section 4, pp. 737-740, and Chapter 
30, pp. 772-798 

2. Show selected portions of The North Sta r 

3. Stop and discuss various scenes and events within the film in their 
historical perspective 

4. Require students to write a short paper in which they evaluate the film as 
a work of historical significance considering the plot, themes, historical 
realities, propaganda value, and effects of the work 








William Mundt 

Northland Lutheran High School 
Lesson Plan for the Film: BEN HUR 



A. THE COURSE 

World History. 2 semesters, elective taken by most freshmen or sophomores. We 
cover ancient, medieval, and modern history. 

B. THE UNIT 

D.C. HEATH WORLD HISTORY: PERSPECTIVES ON THE PAST 
UNIT 2: THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

This unit covers the Greeks, the Roman Republic, the Roman Empire and the 
spread of Christianity. This film is the culminating activity of the unit. 
Including my introduction and conclusion, this film takes 5 class periods. 

C. THE FILM 

BEN HUR 1959: Written by Lew Wallace, released by MGM, viewing time 3:31. 
Released by Turner Media in 1989 eis a color VHS video. I do not show the 
overture at the beginning, which is quite lengthy. 

D. PURPOSES OF SHOWING THIS FILM 

1. This film is very entertaining, and serves as a reward for the hard work 
done in the previous unit. 

2. An effective learning experience, it serves to introduce the concept of 
"learning with videos." 

3. It shows clothing, customs, transportation, attitudes, mores, lifestyles, 
architecture, and tactics. 

As noted below, students remember what they have seen because of the 
effective presentation. 

4. This film shows how Hollywood can "do" good history; it also shows how and 
why errors and anachronistic influences creep in. 

E. EPISODES HIGHLIGHTED 

1. The opening sequence: the birth of Christ. I point out to the students 
that the shepherds and wisemen are put in the same scene, even though 
they did not arrive at the same time, and what the author’s reason is for 
doing this. 

2. The sequence where the Roman Tribune arrives in Jerusalem. This shows 
both the strengths and weaknesses of the Roman Empire, and of 
colonialism in general. 




3. The sequence with the slaves of Ben Hur. I point out the differences 
between ancient and American slavery, and some of the less obvious evils 
of slavery, especially from a Christian point of view. 

4. The sequence where the Roman Governor is accidentally injured, and Ben 
Hur is framed for political purposes. I highlight the evils of 
colonialism/imperialism. 

5. The "galley slave" episode. I have found that talking about galleys has 
little effect. Watching this episode teaches the whole "world" of galleys, 
ancient naval warfare, and galley slaves for life. 

6. The episode in Rome. I draw attention to the Roman Triumph, Banquet, 
adoption, and architecture. These things have been read and discussed, 
but now they are seen in an effective context. 

7. The episode at the oasis. I point out that this film, made in 1959, had an 
ulterior motive, the promotion of harmony between modern Israel and the 
Arabs. I note the various things which support this hypothesis, and also 
some of the "arab" mannerisms which predate Islam yet are "Islamic." 

8. Leprosy. We discuss it in a Biblical, historical, and contemporary (AIDS) 
context. 

9. The "gambling" episode. Again we note the Imperialism, and the 
promotion of Arab-1 sraeli unity. 

10. The chariot race. I point out the architectural authenticity, the role of 
the governor, and the colors. These (blue, red, black) are historically 
accurate, but they are also COLD WAR colors. I note some other cold war 
references in the film. 

11. The crucifixion. I note that is Scriptural (historical), and what is not. 

12. I also at some time in the introduction discuss the reason for writing the 
book on which the film was based, and the author. There are several 
religious and historical threads here. 



F. STUDENT RESPONSE 

I do not test the students on this film directly. However, we take the Unit Test 
after the film is shown. Many references to the film are made by the students 
in their essays, and invariably they are accurate historically. The film really 
ties the Unit together. To a lesser but still significant extent, this can be seen 
in the Semester Test a month or so later. During the film, the students 
demonstrate their interest. Afterwards, the discussions indicate their 
enjoyment and understanding. In later discussions of slavery, colonialism/ 
imperialism, and the Middle East, there will still be references to the film. My 
conclusion is that the film is a very effective teaching and iearning tool. 
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Appendix 1 
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Performance Criteria 
for Civic Discourse 








1 SIISTANTIVE 


Assessing 


Civic 


Discourse 


- O S: =:es and identifies issues i| 

0 Ls~ 5 foundational Knovv.eoge ) 

O S: c-iates claims or defm^t.or.s 
O £ acorates statements vv;ih 
e»canations. reasons, or 
■ e. cence 

O Recognizes values or vaiue 
I cc''-ici ■' 

O A';.^es by analogy 
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1 


Positive 

O Acknowledges the siaiemerrs 
c' c:ners 

O Cha lenges the accuracy loq-c 
re'e-.ance, or clarity of statements 
O Summarizes points of agreement 
anc disagreement 
O In-. :es contributions from ctce'-s 








Negative 

O Maxes irrelevant, distracting 
statements 
O Interrupts 

O Monopolizes the conversation 
O Engages in personal attack 
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Scoring Rubric tor Assessing Civic Discourse 



Exemplary (3) Adequate (2) Wimmal (i) Unacceptalile (0) 



Weighs multiple perspec- 
tives on a policy issue and 
considers the public good: 
or uses relevant knowledge 
to analyze an issue: or 
' employs a higher order 
m.. discussion strategy, such 
as argument by analogy, 
stipulation, or resolution of a 
value conflict. 




Demonstrates knowledge of 
important ideas related to 
the issue, or explicitly states 
an issue for the group to 
consider, or presents rrtore 
than one viewpoint, or 
supports a position with 
reasons or evidence. 



Makes statements about 
the issue that express only 
personal attitudes, or 
mentions a potentially 
important idea but does not 
pursue it in a way that 
advances the group s 
understanding 



Remains silent, or 
contributes no thoughts of 
his or her own. or makes 
only irrelevant comments 






o 

ERIC 



Engages in more than one 
sustained interchange, or 
summarizes and assesses 
the progress of the discus- 
sion Makes no comments 
that inhibit others' contribu- 
tions. and intervenes if 
others do this. 



Engages in an extended 
interchange with at least 
one other person, or para- 
phrases important state- 
ments as a transition or 
summary, or asks another 
person for an explanation or 
clarification germane to the 
discussion. Does not inhibit 
others' contributions. 



Invites contributions implic- 
itly or explicitly, or responds 
constructively to ideas 
expressed by at least one 
other person. Tends not to 
make negative statements 



Makes no comments 
tnat facilitate dialogue, or 
makes statements that 
a'e primarily negative m 
character. 
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: T'lr^^ ^ 7 ^ c3» ^ 

/_// <'T~^K?<^ ^ ^ <~~^^ ^"T^r 0£^ 

C7y.W£/e .V/A/F Oc,u\i^.c^ 

USDA Government Inspected 



.Ail of our essavs tell a ''ton and thi> t)ne is no exception. Hut our present tale, by 
its very nature, panakes m larue mea.^ure of the epic ar.d the s\mbolie. It is a 
political tale, compiled larueK from the accoum> of j'iohticians and the lour- 
nali.sis who write about ['»oliticuins. vvhich is to ^av. it pos^e^ses much ot the 
charm and innocence ot a uood. robu'^t tairv' tale. \s we ^hall >hortly discover, 
there are logical reasons for Mich lareer tlian lile overtone^, and they ^.le.ser^■e 
.serious Ncrutinv. But the moia- muM come rirM .m exciting tale of a hold 
preMdent. an earne^t reformer. M>me cmI political l'-o^^es. and a lot ot pork 
and beef. 

It begins l once upon a time » \Mth the pre^Kknt. Tedd\' Rcx)'^e\elt, who 
turns out to be the hero of the Mle Tliere \\a> m-ihing i)rdmar\’ about Teddy, 
including the fact he wa.^ ever ['ireMdent at all. People tmm the Koo.sevelts M)Cial 
class di.sdained polities and would never encourage their mmis to take it up as a 
profe.ssion. But then again Teddv vva^ not like other members oi his ^oclal class 
nor his fellow students at Hazard. ,\nuhmg he did, h.e did with gusto, and if 
being the best meant being jire^ident, then Teddv v\uuld not ^top ^hort ot the 
VChite House. 

His path to Nuccess was :v>t an easv one. .\> a child Teddy v\as sickly, 
asthmatic, and nearsighted. He spent long hours pummelling punching hags, 
swinging on parallel bars, doing pushup^, and boxing m the ring to build a hodv 
as active as his mind. When he went west in the 1 ^n.k to take up ranching, he 
had to overcome his image as an etlete eastern dude. He soon amazed many a 
grizzdv cowbov bv riding the Dakota nadlands in spring mud, blasts ot summer 
heat, and driving winter storms. He lought w ith his tists and once rounded up a 
band of desperados at gunfx)int. 

Back East, when Teddy played tennis, he showed the same determination, 
his record being 91 games in a single day. When he led the Rough Riders 
through Cuba in 1898. he rai.sed troop morale bv walking the .sentry line 
whistling cheerfully while his men crouched low to avoid the bullets flying 
overhead. As President he advised others to speak softly and carry' a big stick. 
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n?. displaying characteristic gritted teeth and Ixyldin^i, a 
modcraiely hi{i <tick. WXv;? he spoke. Roosei'elt chopped ei en' word mto 
neat. <tacccito .syllahles. with a rhythm that bore tio resemhUmce to the 
ordinan cadences tff che Enttlcih lanuuaite. "I aiwqx'S think of a man 
bit mil tetipcnny > tails when I thmk of Roosei'elt making a speech.' 
remarked one acipunntance. 



though he liimvelf more orten obsened t>nly the latter lialf of liis maxim. 
Teddvs favorite expres.sions. seldom spoken softly, were Bullv! ‘ and Dee- 
lighted! — uttered because lie u.suallv v;ot his w*av 

By lOno Teddy liad the White House firmly in his grasp. lu.st two \ears 
earlier lie had engineered an impn e victon* to become president m his i »wn 
right. He iiad beiiind liim a record ( .cliievements to which he wtiuld m k >n add 
the Nobel Peace i^ri/e tor his role in bringing an end to the Ru.s.so-japaneve war 
But Teddy could never rest on his laurels. In February a storm 'nn^ke that 
challenged his skill as leader of both the nation and the Republican Pam* 

The thunder clap that shattered the calm wus the publication of The lumile 
The book told a lurid tale about’ (.'hicago s meatpacking indu.strv (ts author. 
1 pton Sinclair, was not i »nlv a ren >rmer but a sociali.st a.s well. .\U^st , Americans . )f 
the day believed that socialists were subversives who held extreme and imprac- 
tical opinums. Despite that ''kepticism. readers could not ignore the grisly 
realities recounted in The lun<ile It related, m often revolting detail, the condi- 
tions under which the packers proce.s.sed pork and beef, adulterated it. and 
shipped it to millions of .Vmerican consumers. 

Breakfast sau.sage. Sinclair revealed, was more than a ta.sy blend of ground 
meats and spices. It was too dark in these storage space.s to see clearly, ' he 
reponed. 
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Hogs being scalded 

pUmt. 1905. more than ripht. gireft some 

■except the squeal. ^ canned i-txuLs of the 

of the extraneotts ,aketi aback at the umamtan 



he saw one. . . . 

were ber one raeb' .ab|nve jn 
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MTER THE EACT THE .\KT OE H/<!TOKJQ\L nETECTlOX 



In lust one week a scandalized public had snapped up . nne S • -on ,, tk-s 
of The Jungle, .-dmost all ot those readers missed the socialist mcssai-e mix! nr 
had hoped to draw their attention to -the conditions under -a hu h unlcrs 

federa'mit responded instead to the disclosures about crrup 

nuxi '"■''Pf '"'■•'V unsanitan- slaughterhouses, tubercular .attle, and :hc 

pjckers unscrupulous business practices. 

nolitSm”! ‘'^"-aged readers was President Theodore Koosuvelt l ew 

TsO w(x “ ^-ell-informed as TR. who devoured hook.s ..t . w.-r 

arlvl.Tf '’ of histors-, and corresponded re-u 

lark ^ th leading business^ 'cademic. and public figures. Roosesilt reo -n./e-' 

state'?T i ' r Pof^lic would, e.xpect government at some level -lo, if 

the NX hue House, and though he dismissed the writer s Datht^n h I, r 
he pr..„,l.,ed ,ha. -.he specific evils 
existence be proved, and if l have the power, be eradicated ' 

Roosevelt kept his promise. With the help of allies in Congress lx- c-uu kiv 

packers from .o ' ^ Inspeaion .\ct that banned rlx* 

^ckers from asing any unhealthv dyes, chemical presen-atives. or idulierirts 

I^vernlr?' ^ '“"^^her inspection .svsiem vshere 

k^^uman "'^ht to condemn animals unfit 

gressivralh ?n Q^Te^ Beveridge of Indiana. RvM.sevelt s pro- 

fn himfh ■ president credit for the new bill it is . hletlv 

o him that we ^e the fact that we will get as excellent a bill as we will haw he 

the pot canned meats and sausages on 

he dinner table and eat happily ever after. Or so it would seem. 



The Symbols of Politics 

The stop- you have just read is true-as far as it gexes. If ,t has : ,ke-> ai i 
legendan-. even muhic qualiw in the telling, that is understandable --iveii -he 
nature ot the .\merican political svstem. Politics is. after all. public bus, ness v'.>j 
the tales ot national politics almost inescapable take on epic proportu ax i.-, su7h 
■situations, symbolic langua.ue serves to simplifr highlv complex reihix-s it 
makes them more comprehensible by substituting concrete and recoitm/iNe 
actors and obiects m the place of complicated, though often banal, s.tuatu'.ns In 

^ ^ of communication 
bave^he ^Ix u "'‘'"«‘'^^"cies. Skillful politicians wneralK 

public amcerns'" ^^‘-'P'' 'c'lt 

Jacksimian Democrats pioneered manv of the modern uses of camo iien 

ITnTIft- '‘T’’ “ 'he .symbolic emhodi- 

the .\merican frontier tradition. In their hands Jackson became the 
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Boss "William Tweed of Sew York, in life and in art. Dunrw die 
latter fxdf of tfye nineteenth century', cartoons played .ui important part 
in defining tl?e s\'rnhols of political di<^coiine. (Xcu^ionally tfx^ 
represefttations were readily recognizable in more than a symbolic sense. 
Wjen Tweed fled the i nited States to escape a jail term, he was arrested 
in an out-ofthe-wav ^'panLsI.j village. 77 v '<panisi) constables, it turned 
out. had recognized him from this Tl.xmias Sast cartoon. The symbolic 
aspect of tfye drawing escaped them, however, they thought they had 
apprehended a notunoic> child hidnapper 



una)mmon ‘ Common Man ‘ prcMdcnt. he waged war against the Second 
Bank of the I nued Mates, fittmglv symholi/.ed by us enemies as the Monster 
Bank/’ His NX'hig opposition had tjuickly grasped the use ot such symbols; they 
nominated a popular general of their own. NX illiam Henn Tippecanoe Har- 
rison. Their campaign rhetoric invoked the log cabin motif and other appro- 
priate frontier images, e^en though Harrison came trom a i.listinguished\’irgmia 
family and lived in an elegant house. Thus along with a two-parrv’ system of 
politics. .Americans had de\eloped a body of s\mbols to make complex political 
issues familiar and comprehensible to the voters. 

Symbols as a mode of political di.scour'^e Uu^k on a new meaning with an an 
form that reached maturin' m the late nineteenth centurw — the political canoon. 
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E rl e c nc)<,n.Ms had portraved (^Id Hickon- s ep.c Mru^^le wuh .S,op,mc-^ 
Bank but hev lacked the m . phistication and draltsmanship achie'.ed t,,ide.- 
Age .ar,catur,.st.s hke Tltomas Na.t ^^■eek aher week, newspapers earned o; 
t<X)n.s \ehieh e.stabll^hed readilv iJentihabie svmbols ,\'ast eoneep.ed the e-'e 
phant as a repre.s^entat.on of the GOP , the Republicans, or G.ntnd Old Pan- , atv 
the donkev tor the Deniocrars. To \a^t and hi.s fellow cartoom.sts we . av,- ur 
i^mage Of the political bos.s. deck-d out in hi.s gaudv ^Ult that .i.ssumes a stnkin- 
re.semblance to a convict ^ striped outfit. So too. we have the Monopolist or 
greeds capitalLst. hi.s huge, bloated waistline taking on the .isnect oi big . r 
silver dollars. A scra.gglv beard, oserall.s. and wild, crazed eses denoted tb.e 
( pukst. In place of the .Monster Bank stood the Tru.st. vividlv nicture l is , 

The cartooni.st.s .seldom had a better subject than Teddv Roosese't Mth •'n 
8 eam,„g. over.1. ,.d Iron, bull nuck. pince-nez glxs.*, ,,ncl, o, V‘,; ™ ne 
bkg .Stick. CaricaturisLs did not have to stretch the imagination much to cast 
w specialized in that depanment long before he re n bed 

c hite House. There was the gun-toting cowbov. the .\ew York ooUce- 

Kettle Hill, Thus it was easy during the political battles of the Progressive La to 
conceive of the aaors in symbolic terms. In one corner stood the reformers 
Roc)seveh a policeman, clubbing the opposition with his big .stick. ..r sjndair 
tion Sh? f radicals. In the other corner, during the meat inspec- 

by th^r ““ 'hb Oiher packers bk.a.ej 

overl*LLkLh embolic representations inevitable 

canaZ sh ^H r' of distonion. .^s rendered bv the 

comes a .Mamchaean struggle between good and evil. Even more subtlv distor- 
uon ari.se.s because symbols come to personalize complex situations and 
prwe.sse.s. Inanimate institutions i trusLs. political machines. Congress ) appear is 
animate obiects .a grasping octopus, predatorx- tigers, braving donkev . wiih 

human motives and desji^ns. Aicn 

resukT^n^^L"!'' ''"ualiice political events a.s being pnman!-, ,he 
resul of individuals actions. The storv of the meat in.spection law .s reduced to 
the tale of Roosevelt. .Mnclair. and their enemies. The progre.ssion is we saw -s 
quite simple: ,1) .Sinclairs revelations scandalize the pre.sident: ■ 2, Roosevek 
determines to retorm the law: ,3) with his usual energv. he oveiavhelms iL' 
consumer. Such an explanation masks the crucial truth 

mo I ves aLi’'L?T' L have mixed 
motives and multiple obiective.s. The outcome of a situation mav bear slight 

resemblance t(s the (Original design o[ any of the panicipants. .\.s a result 
symbolic explanations do not adequately ponray the labvrinth of negotiations 
nd institutional hurdles that shape the political process, sometimes to the point 
of determining the outcome. ^ 
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^ ‘‘TmbU Afain, WUli« t W«U, wlut sow V* 

i this is way h^U going tswATTUicn tko In aigy tl TkcUm,** 



Caricaturists bad a field day uith Rooserelt 's enery^etic ami .j^cxx/- 
natured :ielfaygramiizement. In this cartoon Frederick Opper. Vice- 
Prestdenpelect Roosetelt fxis rearratiy^ed the Inaui^ural Parcuie of 1^01 
so that President "William \kKinley is forced to fnin^ up the rear Teddy 
of course, displays his teeth as well a locui of huntitif^ trophies from 
western exploits, while the characteristic Trust figure loonvs in the 
background as " Willie s Papa. " 
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Political historians, then, must handle symbt^lic lanuuaiie and explanations 
with caution. They cannm Mmplv di.smi.ss »>r dehunk the ^^ mbollsm. r’or it can. hv 
influencing opinion, .iffect the political proLe'^s At the ^ame rime, hi-ionan.s 
cannot allow svmbols to obscure the information necessaix- to aarr.ite and 
e.xplain political events Cjranted that Roosevelt plaved the reformer in 'cekira 
to curb the packers worst .ibuses. how >uccessrullv did he translate iio mterv 
tions into an etfective political mstrumentr' Senator Be\ endue, it Tue. pnii.^ea 
both the new law and the presidents role in securing its passage, 'let 'ther 
supponers of inspection reform did not share Beveridges enthusiasm The 
.American consumer and the ordinary .Vnencan farmer have been lort « »ut ^ a rile 
question. ' Senator Knute Nelson complained shonly after the act pa>Ncd. I 
mu.st say I feel disappointed. . ^X'hen I go home I will go home like a licked 
dog. ■ 

In fact, prominent Republicans in the Senate led hy Beveridge himself .ind 
Roosev elt s gcxxi friend. Henry Cabot Lodge of .Massachusetts, lud fought ro 
defeat the law only a few da\s before Roosevelt signed it. They believed, as 
Nelson had argued, that the bill was intended ’’to placate the packers, next to 
placate the men who raise cattle: and. third to get a g(K)d market for the packers 
abroad." In .short, manv senators viewed the .Meat Inspection .Act as a victory for 
the packers and a defeat for reform. In that light Beveridge s prai.se has a 
symbolic meaning that our story thus far cannot explain. 

So the hi.storian mu.st seek to set aside the mvthic story* and its sy mbols in 
order to reconstruct the institutional setting in which the real story* unfolded. 
Indiv idual actions must be made to square with motives. The outcome must be 
treated not as the inevitable triumph of good v)ver evil but as |ust one of the 
many po.ssible outcomes, and not nece.s.sarily the best a^ that. It is also the 
political hi.storian s task to determine how the complex procedural tangle by 
which a bill becomes law limns the impact of individual actors no matter how 
loft>* or base their motives. 

The Tangle behind The Jungle 

The mythic tale of the Meat Inspection Act begins with the publication of The 
Jungle in February 19U(r That, so the story goes, was the catalvtic event rh.n 
sparked outrage against the packers and their un.scrupulous methods. Vet. while 
The Jungle certainly* provoked a public outerv. we may legit imatelv wonder 
whether a single dramatic ^tory* could by itself generate such widespread 
controversy. For better < >r worse, we hav e no Gallup polls from 190o to mea^^ure 
public response to Sinclairs lurid expo.se. But if we poke around in earlier 
stories about the meat indu.stry. we find that The Jungle was merely* a tinal straw, 
albeit a weightv* c,)ne. in a long tram of unfavorable publicirv* directed against the 
packers. 

.As early os the 18""0s some European governments had begun :o bar 
importation of what they had found were unhealthy .American meat products. 
Over the years .American exports declined as the Europeans tightened their 
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restrictions. In 1891 the worried packers persuaded Ct)ngress to pass a tedera 
meat inspection act in order to win back their foreign customers. The federal 
stamp would show that all meats in interstate and foreign sales had been 
subjected to antemonem i preslaughter) inspection. That measure ^ucceeded 
until 189"'. when the ’embalmed meat’ ^candals once again tarnished the 
industn-s reputatuuv The packers v\ho supplied .Kmencan soldier^ fighting in 
Cuba had sold the armv quantltle^ of rotten and chemically adulterated meats. As 
the commander of the Rough Riders. Colonel Teddy Roosevtrlt had ^een troops 
die from poisonous meats .is well as Spanish bullets. 

Roosevelt had iU)i forgotten what he interpreted xs treachen'. In 190"^ he 
found an opportunity to punish the packers. He ordered his attorney general to 
bring suit against the packing house trust under the Sherman .\ntitrust Act The 
President was particularly offended by the packers’ brazen disregard for public 

Roosevelt with his Rough Riders. TR > clLsniist of the packers reached 
as far hack as the Spanisiy-Amer^can War when packers had sold the 
Amertcan army quantities of rotten arid chemically culultcrated meats 
Humorist Einley Peter Dunne took note of the sitiuinon — as well as the 
disorganized state ot the re^i^ular anny — wlxm he had his fictional Insi) 
bartender. Mr Doolew remark on the mrincihle .American anny oj 
"in/ineers. miners, plumbers, an laicn tinnis experts, numherin in all 
four hund/jred an eiji^hU' thousand men, " sent to do battle against the 
SpariLsJj "ar-nned with death'dealin canned \ioods. 
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safers'. In buildm>? their industry' into one the nan<ui" ten Liruest. Ar 
Swift, and withers boosted openK that thev u.sed ever* bu ..r rhe ‘exv.x 
squeal. Roosevelt v\a.s therefore beside himself '.\hen r.e iieard Miat the 
had di.smi.s.sed the ;.»overnment s suit on narrow pnKedural around" '^usr 
that the packers had bribed the ludue. he instructed iio att«*rne‘. ae:V- 
release a confidential report revealing periurv' in the beer trust v.ase Ro« 
scarcelv needed to read The Jioiiile to believe that 'Aith hieir ’pub 
damned " attitude the meat barons might be guiln- of am manner -4 irres 
ble behav ior. The Jungle merely provided a new weapon for las . -r.goim. 

Furthermore, the president recognized that the existing meat mspecti* 
left much to be desired. I nder it. Congress allc)cated monev for an insp 
tbrce. but tho.se appn)priations were usually inadequate tjiven the I 
funds, most inspectors worked only during the dav. leaving the packers 
commit their worst abuses at night. Even if inspectors did tind disea.sed c 
antemortem inspectivm. they had no power to have the .inimals destro' 
fact, the packers made considerable profit selling tho.se tairaevl animals 
plants not under federal supeiwision. 

The federal government actually had almost no authonrv * *ver the p 
N\)thing under the system forced compliance with government '^tandarv 
inspectors could only threaten to leave the premises i and take their "tanv 
them) if the packers ignored their rulings. .And though the law did prev 
indastrv- from expomng meat without the federal "tamp approval, the 
no similar provision to protect .American consumers. Once a carcass pas 
inspector, the government had no further power to impose sanitary sta 
anvwhere in the plants. R(X)sevelt was aware ot these deticiencies and e 
see them corrected. 

The public. t()o. had grounds for suspicion even before The Jutv^le 
bookstores. Sinclair's accusations had already been punlished in a 
sociali.st journal. In doing his research. .Sinclair had received inrbrmatii 
The (/.meet, a distinguished Fkitish medical journal which had inve^ 
earlier meat industrv* scandals. In 190S. The Ixineei renewed its mvestig 
packing house filth which jeopardized both workers and consumers 
.same tune. Samuel .Merwvn, a well-known muckraking journalist, had 
anicles charging the packers with deliberately selling dise:used meats. 

To understand the impact of The Jungle, the historian must place : 
context of the popular muckraking stvle of journalism. Having Ji-^cove! 
the public pos.se.s.sed an almo.st in.satiable appetite for sensational '^ton^. 
ing journalises had set out to investigate corruption wherever thev ciiuk 
Thev had expo.sed the bo.s.s*dommated urban political machines, graft in 
ment, greedy senators. NX'all Street .stock frauds, prostitution, quack 
patent medicines, womens inequal irv*. child labor abases, dangerous 
conditions, and a ho.st of other .social ill.s. 

The muckrakers had much m common with the political ».anoonisi 
Viliams made convenient, easily recognizable symbols Evil could be per 
os the .Monster Tai.st. the .Self*.ser\'ing Politician, or the Avaricious Capital 
an approach, while gratifvmg readers' love of lurid details, "eldom gi 
hean of social problems. In their indignant .stv le muckrakers a»ld \r 
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: ^Khyme^ jfor Infant Indu4r^ie^^ | 




\An Alphabet of Joyous Trusts'* was Frt'denck Opper^ subject in a 
py)2 >^enes nf cartoons Predictably "B“ stood for the Beef Trusts. Ibe 
same Trust tisiiire is hack f compare it with the one tn Oppers Roosei elt 
cartoon K although here Opper plays on the monopolist s traditional 
control orer market prices rather ihan (jn the unsiini tan’ practices oj the 
packtrifj industr)' 

whjt WLLs wrong with their Miciery*. but not how the problems arose or what 
could be done. "Somehow the exposure ot the symptoms of evil was supposed to 
motivate reformers and an aroused public to cure the disease. In keeping waih 
the popular snle of muckraking, Sinclair had pointed an accusing finger at the 
packers without offering any specific suggestions for cleaning up the industn'. 

But lust vis 7he Juat^le can be understood only within the context of the 
larger muckraking swle. so too the Meat Inspection Act stood within the context 
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of progressive reform. Despite Sinclair s lack of analvsis. there were manv 
-Americans who had identified the S()urce.s of such corporate arrogance and who 
had prepared an agenda for politics Theod)re Roosevelt emh( -Uicd tmicn • ‘f the 
temperament oftho.se progressive reformers. He shared their h(»sulm ro exce.s- 
sive concentrations »)f power m private hands, their approval < »f excLUtive 
regulator- agencies, their taith in democratic forms of government, nieir hu- 
manitarian sensibilities, and their ( Aernding confidence in the pec -pie s ^.apacin 
to shape their future intelligentlv 

The progressives were actually a diverse group seeking to turn gc Avrnment 
into a weapon for social lu.stice. Thev included rural reformer^. gcK»d a^vern- 
ment and mciral uplift advocates, economic regulators, antitrusters. and pc -litical 
liberals and con.ser\-atives Roosevelt s con.ser%'ative faith in traditional institu- 
tions might easily have led him to oppose the reformers, hut he \\.i.s never a 
diehard wh<; railed against change in any form. The onK true con''eiwan\e is 
the man \^ ho re.solutely sets his face to the future." he once told a prt*gre-Nive 
.supporter. 

It was preoccupation wui> mt^ralin* that brought the reform :r.<Aement 
together and which attracted Ri;oseveIt to progressivism. 'His life, lie :elt. was a 
que.st for the moral." wrote one biographer. John Blum. The reformer^ of the 
early nventieth century saw themselves rooting out evil, which more »nen than 
not they defined as ‘corporate arrogance." Thu.s, when Rcxxsevf It vet . )ut to bast 
a tru.st. he did not alwavs pick the bigge.st corporations. Rather, he pakcd the 
mt)re notorious companies like the Northern Securities railroad c^mib-ination. 
whose reputation tor stiK'k manipulation and rate gouging against farmers and 
small shippers had outraged pt^pular opinion. 

Corporate misconduct would not have spurred moral outrage had the 
mi.sconduct not frequently resulted in tragedy. Seeking to maximi/c pn^fits. a 
railroad might leave a road cro.ssing unguarded; a water companv migiit elimi- 
nate .safeguards agaiast nphoid fever. “Such incidents made the cc^rporation 
l(X)k like a killer." wrote hi.stonan David Thelen. "The.se specific threats united 
all classes; anyone s child might be careless at a railroad crossing, and nphoid 
fever was no re.specter of M)cial origins." 

The campaign for impn’ived meat inspection had all the ingredient.'' that 
aroused progressive ire. The packing industry fit Rix)se\elt's definituni v>t a 
"bad" tru.st. since its disregard for even minimum liealth standard.s riireatened 
all classes of .\merlcan^. The problem was panicularly acute hcLJu-e the ex- 
plosive growth of cities had created a huge demand for proce'"'ed lot ds Orher 
f(X)d industries had better sanitarr standards than the meat packers \u\k deal- 
ers. for e.xample. regularly increased their profits by diluting tlieir product, 
using chalk, plaster, and nx )Li.sses to fomfv the color and taste p< )pular ditw of 
the day e.xpre.ssed the widespread skepticism with proce.ssed fcx)d.s. 

Things are seldom what thev seem. 

Skim milk masquerades .is v.ream. 

Lard and soap ue eat for cheese; 

Butter i.s but axle grease 

•A.S a result, the public was prepared to think the worst of the meat indu>tr\' 
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Reeling from the impact of the 'Sinclair scandal, the packers agreed that 
unproved federal inspection vvxs the best wav to restore public contidence in 
tneir produces..! Ogden .^\rmour. head of the packing hou.se that bore his name, 
defended the industrv in a <cintrtkiv Eivntni> Post article published 'oon .mer 
The luni>le appeared, .\rmour confideiitU invited the public to visit local packing 
plants u) see tor vour.self how the ii.tted packer takes care of your meat supplv 
But he franklv admitted that no packer can do an interstate or c-xpon business 
\\uin)ut government inspection. ' .3 serious decline in both domestic and toreign 
meat sales confirmed .Armours estimate of the need for improved inspection. 

I nder the shadi)w Sinclair had cast, millions of .kmericans had altered their 
eating habits. Many foreign countries banned ,\merican meats. .\n industry 
representative confessed that tiie loss of public confidence was "burting us very. 
\er\* materialK 

Thuh the historical context .surrounding [he .strident controntation between 
retormers and packers reveals that [he dramatic appearance of The Jungle was 
onlv the most conspicuous — and therefore the most obviously symbolic — event 
among a whole .series of development.s. ,\ll the neces.sary ingredients were on 
hand to produce legislation for more stringent federal inspection. .\iid on hand 
w'as Theodore RiKJsevelt. the master political chef who would whip all the 
ingredients into a dish consumers could taste with contidence. 



The Legislative Jungle 

In order for public outrage to find a constructive outlet, politicians must 
translate that anger intt) law. .\nd historians, for their part, must retrace the me 
path through the congre.ssional maze m order [o see what compromises and 
deals shaped the final bill. The legislative prt)cess is so constituted that w'illful 
minorities can sometimes thwan [he will of determined majorities. Skillful 
manipulation ot parliamentar\- rules, [he committee .system, the part>* caucus, 
nuisance amendments, filibuster and other legislative priKedures — all these 
allow’ senators and repre.sentatives to proiect special interests. prorm.He their 
own caases. or delay [he legislative priKess until suppon for a bill di.s.solves. 

It is during the legislative phase that the historian discovers that suppon tor 
improved inspection was not so universal as it seemed immediately after [he 
publicduon The Jioii^le. Meat inspection, like mar.v reforms of [he progre.ssive 

era. raised i.ssues more con.sequential than the sanitar>’ standards ot a Mngle 
indu.sttw’. Manv of the larger issues affected the attitudes of the individual actors. 
President Roosevelt, for example, had on many occasions expressed his deter- 
mination 'to assen the sovereigns* of [he National Government by atfirmanve 
action ' against unchecked corporate wealth and pt)wer. W'hen added to the 
Hepburn bill allowing the government to set railroad shipping rates and [he 
Pure Ftx)d and Drug Act. a new* meat inspection bill would mark a maic)r 
extension of public regulator^’ auihonn* over private corporations. 

.Manv people who favored improved inspection had given no indication [hat 
they would accept Roosevelts sweeping detinuion of executive authorip*. The 
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popular Joanne oiccivecu ernptor ( let the buyer beware ) placed tlie burden .r 
policing the marketplace on the consumer, not the government. .Vs recenrK 
189^ in the ca.se E. C Kmuht. 'he 'sui>reme (:ourr had -e\erel\' resmacu 
pos.sible area ot government regulation •A<-r o mmerce The packer-. * -iv.-r 
pan. had given no indication that in agreeing to inspection reform thev 
accept a bill that in anv wav impiivged -n dieir .ontrol ot' the meat indu-tr.' . 
behind a ma.sk ot general agreement mam' .iciors entered the legi.slame nn 
with conrlicting motnes and jbiectnes Much of' (hat contliet vvouid ‘x* 
pre.ssed. not a.s disagreement • >n maior legal »»r philoMjphical i.ssue-. hut 
seeminglv petrv bickering t>ver procedural ^juestions and minutiae of :;:e :x- 
posed law 

From the c)utset Rooscvtdt indicated tiiac he did not expect to .ic!ue\v' i 
satisracton- bill without a -truggie. He knew that Sinclair's socialist .\raic.gv 
would not per.suade conservatives m Congress tt) support the tougti I'lll ■ c 
wanted. .Nor had the government vet taken adequate steps to investigate ii- .v:'. 
misconduct. Immediately after the furt>r t>ver The Junkie, .Vgriculture se\ retar. 
James VC'ilson had ordered an internal investigation of the Bureau « .r Ar.in\.il 
Industn- (BAI). which ran the inspection system. But Wilson and Roo.se\elt o.ah 
suspected that the inve.stigation would not "get to the bottom of this mauer 
ThereU)re. they asked Commissioner of Labor Charles P. Neill and \e*.\ 't'- rk 
attorney James Reynolds in undertake an independent inve.stigation. Born mer. 
had been .ictive in good government' causes, though neither had am ;amil- 
lann with the meat industrv c)nce they reponed back. Rcxjsevelt wr)uld have 
the evidence he needed to discredit either Sinclair a.s a .sensationalust i«e 
meatpackers as ‘malefactors of wealth. 

.Vgriculture Department investigators ctmfirmed the president's cwnicism b\ 
whitewa.shing the BAI. They charged Sinclair with grossly exa.ggeratmg vendi- 
tions in the plants, and treating ' the worst . . which could be found in anv 
establishment :is typical of the general conditions. ' .Although thev conceded tliat 
the .system could stand reforming, they argued that Sinclair's accu.sation.s .igainst 
federal inspectors were ■'willful and deliberate misrepre.sentations uf taet 

Neill and Revm)lds s^iggested that, if anvthing. Sinclair had understate i t::e 
abominable conditions. Their otficiai repon rivaled his expose in lurid c mu- 
Slime and manure covered the walks leading into the plants. The huiidic.g- 
lacked adequate ventilation .ind lighting. .All the equipment — the ct *me‘.- a-, 
meat racks, cutting tables, and tubs — rotted under a blanket of filth .iix: rU « d 
.Meat scraps for canning ^r sausage- -at in piles on the grimv rloiu- l.irge 
ponions of grtumd rope and pig-ran went into the j^itted !um. lu-t i.- sirM.^:- 
had charged. U)ul ccmditioas in the plant proved harmful to the health ■ f oi-m 
the workers and the consumers t*f the products thev prepared. 

The .NeilhReynolds report gave Roosevelt the big stick he liked to earn- ira- 
any political tight. Should the packers prove recalcitrant he could threaten •«> 
make the secret reptin public It is absolutely necessary that w’e -hall have 
legislation which vvill prevent the recurrence of these wrongs. * he vvameU in 
Senator .-Vlbert Beveridge c)f Indiana lie found a willing allv. alreadv at v\< >rk • mi a 
new inspection bill. Beveridge, like Roosevelt, had caught the rising tide •( 
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pn>«re.s>ive discoment over corporate mi>conduct He sensed. 
crshtp on this issue <.vould uin hint the popular acclaint lie craved, .^.sMsted b> 
v-riclilture Department evperts. Beveridtje had a bill dratted bv the 
\iav 190(1. He urged Kooseielt to pa\e the wav tor senate approval bv releasing 

she damning Neill-lvev Holds repi 'ft , 

l-< ir the moment, -.he p< ilitu.allv .ideiM Ki s isevelt heeded his own admonitu 
to speak si.ttlv. Despite iii' custoinao iiluster and pugnacious temperament, .he 
president was actuallv a cautious man .Mi unnecessary coiitrontation with the 
powerful beef trust offended his sense of political expedience. Whv waste ms 
political ammunition it he could have liis wav withtiut a tight? The matter is ot 
sudi far reacliiiig iniportaiice. he contided to Neill, that it is out ot t e 
question to act liastilv ' Besides, hav ing once been a rancher liini.selt. he was 
reluctant to iniure the livestock raisers, who bore ii.. re.spoiisibilitv- tor the 
packers scandalous hcliauor 

The packers had indicated that thev would resist efforts to regulate their 
basiness. VChile Neill and Revnolds were in Chicago, packing house repre.sen- 
tatives had privatelv admitted that all was not well in their plants. One had 
begged Neill m withhold his report, promising in return that the packers would 
carrv- out anv rea.sonable. rational, and lust recommendatmiis " within thirtv- 
days. ,\fter that Neill and Revnolds would be free to reexamine the plants, When 
Neill refused, packer Louis swift rushed off to confront the president. He found 
Rovcsevelt equallv un.svmpathetic to any scheme mvolv iiig voluntary compliance. 
The president assured swiff that he would settle for no less than legislation to 
■ prevent the recurrence ot the>e wrongs. 

Beveridge was now readv with his hill. On Mav 21, he introduced it as a 
senate amendment to the House .\gricultural .Appropriations bill. Why. one 
might vvell ask, did such a maior reform make its debut m the form ot a tacked- 
.vn amendment to a H.iuse bill' Here, we begin to see lu)W the legislative 
proce.ss affects political .lutcomes. Beverivlge recogni/.ed that effective inspec- 
tion required adequate funds. Previous Congresses had undermined the .system 
bv rehisingto vote the nmnev needed. Manv smaller plants had no in.spection at 
all. and the largest ones had no inspectors at night. Beveridge, therefore, had 
propo.sed to shm the funditig from the small amount allotted in the House 
.\ppropriatK)ns bill to a head tee charged tor each animal inspected. .Ns the 
industry grew, so would the funds tor the Bureau ot .Antrnal Industry. But since 
the tain.stitution requires the House to inmate all monev hills, Beveridge had to 
amend a House hill pending before the Senate rather than introduce a separate 
mcaMire. 

Bevendue included I'vvo other important chanuev The t)ld law did nothln^ 
to torce the packers to indicate on the label of canned meats either the date on 
which thev were processed or the actual contents. i Neill and Reynolds, tor 
example, cv)nfirmed that the product called potted chicken contained no 
chn-ken at all ) The new law required dating and accurate labeling of the 
contents. It al.so invested the secretary of agriculture with broad authority to 
establish legulations for sanitary standards in the plants Inspectors could then 
enl.Tce those conditions as well as ensure the health of animals prmr to and 
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after slaughtering If the u\\ ners ^.hailenuev.. ..n ir,spect<»r ^ ruling. '.'»e -e*. tvi.in 
had authorit\' to make a final and v.onduM\e ruling 

'let thi.s a)mprehensi\e hiM. 'Ahieh Bewridue v<.iuidenrh lan diAvd m 
Mav. was hiirdh the same hill RiH>se\elt signed <»n June inim i'ia* ead 

fee had been replaced hv an annual 5-^ million appropriation Tile '•e*. retap. • -i 
agriculture no longer had final and conduM\e ' authnritw t< »r the ledei’al . • urt" 
*>\ere given tlie rigtit to revie'A- hi> rulings And the nnal measure "aid ;a tn.ing 
about dating canned meats In those discrepancies Lind< 'Uhtedh lies me "• u:ve 
of Senator \el.son’s i.lisma\' with the outcome of [he meat inspLaiit n oatiio Vaat 
the historian must m>\v explain is whv the reformers who entered ihe *i\i\ 
holding most of the cards m their hands had given in on m> mam .riaiai :• ants 
The battle actually began well enough for Roosevelt and ^enale re'* *?-mers 
VC hen the packers first tried to stall Beveridge with promises to make inntan 
impnnements. the senator threatened them with more damaging "Luvs. 
To show he meant business, he had Neill brief lobbyists for li\esu v k raiders .md 
senators from western cattle states on the contents of his report IT.e :\Kkers 
had counted on them .is allies in their fight against o\erly sinrgent rederai 
regulation. But faced with the prospect of more ad\ erse pulilicitv ;he neat and 
cattle interests heat a hot retreat. The Iknendge .\mendment pa""e«.l m the 
senate without a single negatne vote. Never known for his mode^tv. Beveridge 
touted his measure as the most perfect inspectu)n bill in the v\t»rld 

Roosevelt hoped that the smashing senate victorv' would lean lo eoualK 
swift actu)n by the Hou.se. The packers, however, had no mtentum g:\mg up 
without a fight. In the House, thev had far n'K)re substantial "upport. p.irtK ul.»r!v 
on the critical Agriculture Committee Its chairman. James \X‘.id"W< »rm. .i Re- 
publican from New 'I'ork. wus [iim.self a cattle breeder He regarded //v fiar^lc 
as a horrid, untruthful hook which, he claimed, had temporarilv unhinged the 
president To orchestrate the « loposition. VX'ad.swonh ^ould count < »n the untlag* 
ging suppon of "Blond Billv ' -rimer, a senior committee member. .1 ih ^ru ais 
grafter, and the Republican - "esentative trom Chicagv>s [\icking hi lee jis- 
trict. The Beveridge hill arou- l.orimer like a red flag waved leiore .i null 
This bill will never I'le reported hv mv committee — not if little "vViilie .a:', 
help It ■■ 

The packers had another, even more ['powerful, .illv — ume ''ummer a:- 
iournment for Congress was onK six weeks awav In the vl.iV" oc-»t.re a:r 
conditioning, most pLihlic otficiaN left Vv aslungton :o escape ’Ik* . 'r-[^re""ive 
summer heat Vv'hile (.'ongre^s \ acationed. the public would mos[ hkeiv :■ ruei .ill 
about The fiov^le. and .is j^ipular outrage di.ssipated. so would nuan - a i'.e 
pressure f(.ir reform Onlv new and more damaging disclosures C‘ -uld tekinule 
the fervor that had swept Beveridges amendment through the ^'enate 

.As lt)ng a.s the Neill-Rev ni»ld.^ report remained secret. Roi >se\elt v « -ukl "jve it 
as the ultimate di.sclosure to .irouse the public But h\ the time the Beveridge 
hill reached the Hou.se. the impatient I pton Mnclair had reneged on .ii'i earner 
promi.se to Roo.sevelt that he would remain .silent until hi.s accusatu )iis had been 
[)roven. To goad the president, he published new charges eml^ellisiied waii 
even more lurid details. Finallv. unable to contain his frustration. !ie ieakev; :r.e 
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Uetails of the Seili-Revri(;lds repon to The Xeiv York Times, and newspapers 
jcroNs tile eountn- liad picked tip the stop- Havmt’ liist its shock value. RotJ.se- 
vclt s big stick appeared more uke a little r^ig 

The packing-house forces sensed that the worst had pa.ssed. and set out to 
delav a v.ne on the Be'.eridge !m 11 until thev had forced the retormers to make 
three concessions thev viewed as crucial to their interests. The requirement tor 
stringent labeling, thev argued, would force the industre tt) abandon many well- 
known brand names, and dates would preiudiCe consumers against perfectly 
healthv canned meats. .Nor sould the packers abide investing such broad di.scre- 
tionan- powers in the secretatr of agriculture, such a step, one spokesperson 
claimed, would in citect "put our business in the hands ot theorists. chemi.sts. 
and sociologists, etc . and the management and control taken away trom men 
who devoted their lives to the uishuilding and perfecting v)f this great .\merican 
industp". . ' In short, the packers argued that the secretarv's arbitrap- authority 
could deprive them > if their properw w itln lut the constitutional safeguard ot due 
process in the courT>. 

.\lthou^h likelv to ^ain materiallv from more elective iaspection, the pack- 
ers called the head tees the most untair a>pect ot tlie bill. Condemned animals, 
they claimed, alreadv co.st them millionN each year. Now. the government 
proposed to saddle them with the additional burden ot paying inspeaors 
salaries. That argument artfully concealed the packers real opposition to a self- 
financing s\'stem. .Vs manv reto^mer^ quickly anted i)ut. the small head fee ( no 
more than 3 to S cents per animal ) could easilv he pa.s.sed on to consumers. But 
a more elective in.spection menace might force the packers to abandon some of 
their most profitable, if unhealthv. practlce.^. -uch as rerouting cattle rejected at 
antemortem in.spection to other parts ot their plant.s. Furthermore, the old law 
allowed the packers to undermine the inspection system whenever it hurt 
profit-s, simplv bv arranging for their congressional allies, Lorimer and 
Wadsworth, to cut the B.\I budget in the name of government economy. Forced 
t() lay off inspectors, tile B.\I could not etfectively supervise the plants. The 
Beveridge head-fee "V'-tem eliminated that pos.Mbiliry. 

When the packers 'Aaged their l()bbvuig campaign, thev’ ^hrev^dl^ pitched 
their arguments to cungre^'^ional interests xs well xs their i)wn. Control over 
,innual appropriata >ns gives the House and its members much ot their political 
cU)Ut. By making his ^vsten'l ^elt-tinancmg. Beveridge would have weakened the 
Hou.se s lealouslv guarded grip on federal j^'urse .strings, depriving .some con- 
gressmen of [)(Uential intluense Cither representatives v\ho were traditional 
champions of private enterprise agreed that restrictions on labels and dates, 
combined with the secretary of agriculture s discretionarv’ authoritv*. con.stituted 
unwarranted government interference m ['•rivate enterpri.se. Beveridge had 
unwittingly reinforced his <>pp(Mients claims when he boasted that his bill was 
THE .MOST PRONOI NCED EXTENSION OF FEDER.VL POW'ER IN E\*ERY DI- 
RECTION E\'ER EN.VCTED ' Representative E. D Crumpacker of Indiana w'arned 
Hou.se members. The passage ot the meat inspection bill xs it came trom the 
Senate would mean the ulnmate federalization i.u every industrv* in the United 
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'Xith ^ubstantlal ^upp()a in die H,.u^e ,md the Min« ,a-mcAed from the 
damning Neill-Revnolds report, die p,le.i^er^ ^pon^ored a Hlh^tnute bill Mhieli 
VCad.s\vnnh and Loritiier introduced m die H..uce in late Ma\ Their drait 
eliminated each feature the pac.kers opposed The\ authorized the o-ntinued 
u,se of misleading brand names and nreseiTatives Oates ,,n the c itis Aea- - i 
required In place ot the head tee thes- liad restored the .innual appn nnatiim 
■\nd in TOO other sweepiim revisions, the\- lenioied the heceridge bills or,,- 
po.sed ban on interstate traiisporution of uninspected meats and eau- •\ickim> 
hrm.s the right to appeal am agriculture depaanient ruliiisr to the tederal courts 
That last prmision promised to he the most destructiie of all tor .'rivate 
business had no more ss mpathetic audience than the champions of Liissev-uire 
vsho sat on the tederal ludiciap- B\- appealiim each unfasorable decision to the 
couas. the packers could paralvze the iti.spection sssteni. 

The Wadsicoah-Lorimer substitute outraued President Rooseselt It seems 



. - * ^ u 

to me. he wrote Wadsworth, ■ that each change is for the worse and 



, in'- anu in (he 

aggregate thev are ruinous, taking eserc particle of good from the suggested 
Beveridge a..i-ndiiient. ' He then made good on Ins threat to expose the 
packers. On June a lie scnr the Neill-Res nolds report to Congress along with a 
Sharply worded me.s>ai>e calling tor a Ntrmgent inspection bill. 

•■Vs rnight ha\e been e.xpected, Roosevelts message in no wav routed the 
packing-hou.se forces in the House. Lorimer returned from a !ia.sw trip to 
Chicago in time to denounce the Neill-Revnolds repoa a.s a gross exaggeration 
conditi. in.s. .Wmour .iccused the president of doing ■ evemhing in Ins power 
to discredit them and their business. ' The packers even produced two L niver- 
sm- of Illinois profes.sors to rebut the Neill-Revnolds repoa 

-\il that rhetoric, of course, is a part of the svmbol.c language that so ..tteii 
monopolizes the public stage of politics. Each side adopts an uncompromising 
po-sture and accuses the opposition of all manner of sillaim. The combatants 
'trike heroic postures as champions of a larger public or nation.ii interest Thev 
use such disinterested - ..Hies as Neill and Revnolds or u.nvers.tx professors ,o 
legitimize their position ikit ,.t this point, when no ..ccomniodation seems 
possible, the p.euofuitu .n and mpn.mise bemn. 

Faced with Rooseselt N demand lor (|uick .ictioii on the Beseridge bill iiid 
the 'Xadsworth-Lor.mer substitute, the House voted to send both measures to 
the .Agriculture Coniniittee In doing so. u followed a well-est.ibhshed pro- 
cedure for reviewing legislaiioii through its lomniittee svstem No :i,indh...ok 
e.xisLs that explains how the commutee svsteiii works, nor does the Constitution 
make anv mention ot it. Congress firs, established committees to streamline its 
functioning. Rather than has e the entire be .dv deliberate ever.- bill these sm tiler 
grciup.s consider measures relesan. to their area,s of special interest bJfore 
making recommendations to the entire House or Senate. ,A trade bill m iv go to 
the Commerce or Foreign ReLitions Committees, a pork barrel water pro-iect lo 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and farm bill to the .Agriculture Committee 
Those bilLs encompa.ss.ng a sar.ew of features have to go through seve-il 
committees .All hills must esentualh pass through the Rules committee whMi 
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establishes parliamentan- rules, such :is the time allotted for floor debate or the 
conditions tor amendment 

Vet if the committee svstem pnunotes efficient , it also can become an 
undemocratic proces.s used bv a handful c a representatives or senators u> deteat 
a popular bill, either bv eliminating or amending us central provisions or by 
refusing to return it to the floor tor a vote. In sendinu the Beveridge bill to the 
Agriculture Committee, the House had routed it through an enemy stronghold. 
Wadsworth and Larimer were both members ot the Livnmittee: they had only to 
gain ten of eighteen votes from their colleagues in irder to replace the Bev- 
eridge bill with their substitute. Other members the Hou.se might never have 
a chance to vote on the original bill, even if a maioriw ravored it. 

Dihgentlv. 9Cads worth and Lorimer set out to undermine the Beveridge bill. 
Thev opened their attack bv holding committee hearings to which they invited 
only witne.s.ses sympathetic to the packers. Hearings are ostensibly a means to 
collect information that guides Congress as it formulates legislation But they can 
be used for many other purposes — to delay, to discredit opponents, or to gain 
publiciw for committee members. So for four davs the .\griculture Committee 
heard a parade of witnesses defend the packers The testimonv ot Thelmas 
Wilson, a leading packer loblwist. set the tone. Fed leading questions by Lorimer 
and VC’adsw’orth. he attacked the NeilUKeynold.s repon as a 'compendium ot 
inaccuracies of fact, “ impugned the tw<> men competence, and stressed the 
“non-practical nature" of their background. .\nd thi^ugh under oath. Wilson 
swore that no condemned meat ever entered the market! The packers, he 
explained, w’ere reasonable. publiC'Spirited men. Thev would support a tair 
measure, .such as Wad.swoah and Lorimer had proposed, but not the govern- 
ment interference Beveridge called for. 

More moderate committee members finallv m.sisted that the committee 
hear opposing witne.s.ses as well That suited Wad.s worth and Lorimer. for the 
longer the hearings lasted, the closer Congress came to adjourning. They also 
gamed an opportuniw to confront Neill and Revnolds directlv. Nefll attempted to 
refute criticism of his impracticality by stating that 'we only reported what we 
could see, hear, and smell.' fie soon withered, however, unde: an unending 
barrage of ho.stile questions from the chairman and his crony. Reynolds, the 
Washington lawver, was more accu.stomed to such abusive tact.cs. He coolly 
pointed out that, while he had Ixi.sed his conclusions on direct observation, 
Wilson had relied s<qelv on hearsav gathered from packing-house emplovees, 
.\s the hearings closed on June 9. Wad,sworth eked out a narrow margin of 
victory, his substitute bill passing by onl\ eleven to seven. Four Republicans had 
been so di.sgusted bv the “buHvragging ‘ aimed at Neill and Reynolds, they had 
voted against the substitute. The president exploded when he saw Wadsworth's 
handiwork. The provisions in the new- bill struck him as "so bad that . . . if they 
had been deliberately designed to prevent remedving of the evils complained 
of. thev could not have been worse." 

Historians recogni;ie that panies to a negotiation often inflate their initial 
demands to allow room for compromise. Still, W.id.swonh and Lorimer had 
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been unusually l')razen m attacking the heart of lk‘\erlLI^e^ m^pear .n 
In their substitute, thev made no proviMnn tor night ln^pectu)n Li rimer had 
also included a clause that ^vaived fi;r one \ear the civil setAice requirements u.p 
new inspectors. In tliat vear. lie co»u!d j'terM.naih. lontrol the li'^r . \ app. .jra- 
ments. The BM would he ^addled with ptditKai !uv.k.s iw\ai i» > [.< rimer .;na 
the packers 

Two prtAiMon.s pamciilarK mturiated Roosevelt The agrkuiiv.re Jerarr- 
merit had sugge^^ted .ls a compromise that cd.ngress authori/e an annual appro- 
priation. but also grant the "ecretarv' standbv power to levy a iie.id tee if the 
appropriation proved inadequate Lo rimer and W adsworth insisted ■ -n .in annual 
sum ot 51 million. s<^arLely enough to meet current costs. .\nd on».e .luam. the\ 
had shifted tmal authoriy under the act from the .secretarv' of agriculture to the 
federal courts. 

The president did not deny that the packers, like anvone else, were eiuitied 
to due priK'ess. But he also believed that coun review should he reminded a 
narrow procedural question. Hud the secretarv- been fair in reaching .i decision' 
The committee granted the couns power to rule on substantive quesrn ns oi fact. 

■ '^'ou would have the functions of the Secretan* of .Agriculture narr« ‘w l\ limited 
so 0 .S to be purelv ministerial." Rcx)sevelt told Wadsworth, '.ind AiKm he 
declared a given slaughterhouse unsamtarv'. or a given product un\vh» »lesnme. 
acting upon the ludgment of government e.xperts. you would put > >n a .udge. 
who had no knowledge of conditions, the burden of stating Aliethcr the 
Secretary was rigln. ‘ 

NX ads worth refused to he C( )wed by the president’s angrv* < outburst. You are 
wrong, ver\‘. verv u rong in vour estimate of the committee's bill." he responded. 
He even criticized the president for impugning the sinceriy and competencvof 
a Committee of the House of Representatives" and called his substitute measure 
as perfect a piece of legislation to carr\' into effect your own vie^s ,n uhis 
question ;ls w;ls ever prepared h\ a committee of Congress.' Ljnmer. too. 
vowed to continue Ins i.lefiance of the president. 

■All that sniping would not de.serv e so much nonce e.xcept for one iinoi >nant 
factor — all of the antagonists belonged to the same pam- Tlie meat inspection 
battle had pitted a popular and [)owerful Republican president anu hi^ 's^Miate 
friends again.st the Republican maiority in the Hou.se. Senator Hev.n tiahut 
Lodge of .Massachusetts, perhaps the presidents do.sest political iriei'.d. had 
made the intraparw schism ihat mudi more public when he deiv 'Ui'.^eu me 
■greedy packers for their attenijn to derail the reform bill, sensing 'lie ar'wmg 
embarrassment among Rej'iuhlicans. House [democrats sought ii« !eepen me 
rift. They insisted that ihe Be\eri«jge I'M 11 given a full vote < >n tlie [ U -.'c ;U wr. 
even though a had not l')een voted out of the .Agriculture (iommittee o/ar 
Joseph Cannon, the dictatorial Republican speaker, temporarilv reine’ ed the 
situation for his parrv Iw ruling the motion out of order 

Cannon was now tlie man on the hot seat, rhe tight anumg KepiibliLan 
factions threatened to become a donnybrook !'at might destrov rtie p<ilitical 
empire he had so ruthlessR- built and ruled. His personal and politic. il 'vmpa* 
thies lav with the packers and con.servatives who opposed government reuui.i* 
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„ Ml of the free enterprise s\stem. His po^er came, however, not trom leading 
namcular taction, but from bringing together all the elements ot In.s pam 
into a unified machine, .^.s speaker and chairman of the powerful Rules Commit- 
t.-e he had the mean.s to keep unrulv conuressmen m line beeause ne han e 
■,ut ill committee 'ssit-nments Members ■ .t Conuress prefer to sit on those 
ommittees that deal with issues imp-'rrant a. their constituents Industrial state 
representatives mav want Labor or iLaiimerce. wiiile a representative trom a 
1111111111? state like Nevada miuht prefer Interior To earn tLinnoii s tavor many 
representatives found theiiiseKes forced to \ote wuh the speaker and against 
thcir consciencc.s. 

vX'ith lii.s power biise shaken. C.annun M^iglir some s\.iv ro l^reak the imnxs.se 
betv.een Kepublican reformers and cwnsenative.s >ince Roosevelt, too. had an 
mtere.st in parw uniw. the speaker went t() ^ee liim at tlie White Hou.se. The 
pre.sident proved amenable to a suitable compromise TIkw agreed that W'iscon- 
>in Representative Henn' .\dam.s, a moderate and a member of the .Agriculture 
Committee, wxs the best perst)n to work out the details. .Adams had endorsed 
earlier compromise.s and. a.s a tormer tood commissioner and cliampion ot pure 
foods legislation, he wa.s free of the taint tliat clun -4 to Wadsworth and Lorimer. 
.Adams. Resnolds, and Agriculture Depanment lawvers had soon produced a 
new bill. From the W'ad.swortlvLorimer measure, they dropped tlie civil sen ice 
waiver, added a provision for dating canned meats, gave the secretary' standb\ 
fee authorin', and eliminated tlie section on broad court review. Roosevelt 
declared their measure ds go<d .ls tlie Beveridge .imendment. 

.All those negotiations took place wliile Wadsworth and Lorimer were ana\ 
from Washington, but when they returiK^d. tlie\ vowed to reverse the president s 
apparent victory'. Cannon, however, had no appetite for further intigliting. He 
urged the Agriculture C'ommittee tt) work out yet another compromise. 
Wadsworth and Lorimer immediately deleted the secretarv s standby tee author- 
ity from the Adams bill, tliough thev did raise the appn^priation to $3 million, 
more than enough to meet current costs Their .i\e next tell on the dating 
requirement and. in return, they kept out the civ il service vvaiver. wiiile ex- 
plicitly authori/.ing inspectors to visit plants dav or night. 

One crucial i.s.sue remained. What would be the scope *)f coun review.^ 
Wad.sworth was willing to, drc'p his denund for broad review if the president 
took out the Senate s plirase giving tlie secretarv tiniil and conclusive author- 
itv Roosevelt agreed to that ‘noise trade, wluch »)ne historian apt Iv described as 
• puiposeful ohscLiritv. ■ To .iclueve his larger goal of impnwed inspection. 
Roosevelt was willing to let the courts decide the .ictual scope oi ludicial review 
He regretted the absence ot mandau^ry dating, but did not consicler the issue 
sufficiently important to upset the hard-wt)n compromise Roosevelt often criti- 
cized those diehards wiu) would go down fighting for a whole loaf. " when "halt 
a loat"‘ was the be.st thev could expect. Witli the president behind the final 
committee bill, the emire Hou.se pas.sed it on June 19 

The battle was not yet won. however, lor Beveridge and the reformers m tlie 
Senate continued their tight, threatening to keep the two Houses deadlocked 
until recess. The Indiana senator had strong support from Redfield Proctor, 
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Chairman the Senate A.uriculture Committee. Thou^h nearlv crmnled h 
rheumatism. PrcKtor had staved on m VC’^Lshmi^ton to\issure ( 

^fective meat bill. Like Beveridge, he believed a .on.sumer had the r,«ht to 
^o^ ^nether canned mears were five davs >,r tne -.ears old Uid d' -h^ 
government stamp would be worth millions m tree advemsmi. tor the oaev-rs ' 
Proctrm thought the mdustr^■. not the ta.Npaver. should bear the cot. ThJ senate' 
therefore, voted to reiea the House bill m favor of ,ts own. 

the determined the outcome \X h,.T 

the tuo i.ou.ses pa.ss ditterem version.s of the same bill, thev create a entere-xe 
c(;mmittee to iron out the discrepancies. With time too shon for lonu wram-im- 
< ver each point, Roo.sevelt intenened. He first urt?ed the House members to 
ree(;nsider their position on dating and fees. Thev rehi,sed .so vehementlv rhjt 
oosevelt turned to the senate conferees m.stead. Proaor and E?everid«e -ecv. 
nued .hat tunher resistance meant total defeat. On lune 29 the dav be'ore 
ad|(;urnment. thev rai.sed the white fla.a to make sure of the greater eood. and 
enate pa.s.sed the Hou.se bill. The next dav. after Roo.sevelt signed me Meat 
Inspection .Act of 190b became the law of the land. 



Out of the Jungle? 

'X-e might think that the passage of the new act was cause to uncork the 
R^K^ZSt" an^ B ‘>PPO'’>fon to cenain compromises. 

^fo m. If historians let tne case rest here, however, thev would not know 
lsnairwh'""T' ’^Trl' Beveridge s enthusiasm or Knute Nek.n s 

wSd h h 1 ■ batt!e> Cenainiv. reformers 

would be heanened to see that the old toothless law had been replaced bv a 

svstem that requried -dav and nighf inspection: banned unTnspec^d meL 

final '"'’‘7 future at least 'i et the 

final bill contained no provisions for head fees or dating and st.H left the Couns 

a.s the final ,udge of the sec.-etarv of agriculture s rulings. 

had ' 'Cton-. Roosevelt'. Beveridge, and \dson 

had o base their ,udgment onlv on the prcn isums of the final act 'l et the -e il 
M.gnificance of legislation ..annot be determined until its effectiveness in nr actic'.' 

tht run'^T'r'*' "'u' '''' Branch and tUed ,n 

vase ot 'he .Meat Inspection .Act. future presidents miaf.t 
[ point agriculture secretaries svnijuthetic to the packers. TiJ standards estab- 
r hed might be either too vague or too lax to enforce proper sanitation More 
imponant. the courts might vet call Roosevelt s bluff .md interpret their ore 

sTsSr Onlv after observing the operation of the new 

.svstem over time can the historian decide whether the compnmiises vindicitvd 
Roosevelt o,r proved half a loaf worse than none at all. ''”vJivatcd 

As It happens, the subsequent history of meat inspection confirms -he 
■ dom ot the president s compromise strate.gv-. The S3 million appropriati. .n 
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than adequatelv handed the heeled i.n ' inspection svstem. Be \ 

nxr ^ecretar^• \\il.s»n rep. ned that new and mure etticient pr-Kedures had 
,uhstantu!lv reduced ..peratm« cos,.. The lUl spent onK <2 million the tirst 
vear. and costs dn .pped even thou^ah the mdu.strN qrew 

Roosevelt had been direvcdest m has resort to purp. .setui • ihsairitc I he 
oackers made no attempt t. . dismantle the inspection s-. .,,,11 in ihe a .urts the 
i.rst important case did not arise .r ,.cer ten cers Then m mi . m mteci^ 
r Oukiin- I’cickm^ t.o . er al . a tederal lud.ue allirmed the socretaiv s authorin'. 
i;oiu-ress, he ruled, could ■delegate authorin' to the proper admimstratne 
otficer to make elfectne rules. ' Tno vears later the supreme taiua adopted 
•narrow ' rather than broad " review In an opinion tor a unanimous coua in 
the case .>t lUnviton r sr l.ouu; hidcpcndefit PacPiwj. (.umpanr. .lu.stice ,|ohn 

Follou'ing the public outcrv, meat packt-rs tried to create a better 
image of conditions in their plants and the thoroin>hness or ,>onmment 
nuspection hi fact, when this picture wees taken in Ihop. postmortem 
inspection ccs sixjwn here had nut been at all common. 
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Clarke wrote that a decM. »n «Acr proper labeling of meat 
the deternimatK^n »)t whi^n is ec^mmitted to rhe Seeretar 
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I ‘t Aith 


,il 'jpp- :t V:..t 


fs'o'cen ■ ear^. rhe rcfuianers v<'uld : 


i/'.ii, 


■ • !aiin 


i« ' .c t 'i.!c 


o\ then ^'^as ^carveK' in ».Iouh( \* .( 


ui ; 


Jiu 


'cner.in*'!! • i rv: 


r.'VAT". 'Purred hy i^ilph \ader. ;'ind : 


e. . 


".ir. :i; 


^.impai.un '■;-v 

.ir.c.ird" u V inc.io 


.‘.■■.^riieu die ins[')eai(in stern Th.en 
■'Upieei ' 'Illy ru ^uite inspection 


.'.e'. 


uelir 


st 'TTf' A c:’"\ < \ er 


.neat m>peetion remind.s the historian ■ 


. 1 f 


•^:vn .1 



ment 
''Uhsfanti: 
v ictor\ . ti 
another • 
laundi a 
hlulKT "t 



le.uislatne i^sue iiuoKe" ..e ui"p(*sUh>n ot economic and [^oiuK.jj :*• -ac:-. iH 
thrt-e hraIU,•',c^ .4, Aci:;mcnt intluence the .outcome. That .;,.e- a. 1 tiean. 

houever. that their la.k- are equal. In this case a politicall\- -hreu.! .,;t.t ruiar 

e.xeoatne iuJ vh,A\n are.r.er eapaor.- to affect the political pp.ee- .a ra^al 
tnoment> R..w-c\elt a-eo tne power of hi^ office, hl.^ contP I -.er fe -fc- 
puhlican par- .tnd hp .ihilm to .eenerate publlClt^■ to overcome ■ ; ;• n -n 
both Mcle> be'.ericiee .lumittecl that ewen in the face of wide-; t i.f.iic 

outraue clot' ■re-^ w.iuld not hme acted -if the Pre.sident had not n. -eo ui^ iii.- 

bi« -tick ano -ma>hed the nackers and their agenrs m the Hou>e .me -e: ..=te ■ .ver 
the head with it. Vet Roo-eveit pre\ ailed in the end onlv becau.^e tie -e. -amaed 
compromi,-,e xs an e.s.^entlal feature of the political proce.s.s. He 'mu eiJed on 
point.s he considered le.s.s c.in.sequential in order to achieve his iara-.r c ci.ti’.e 
Ju.st a.s hi.storian.s must e.\pand their held of vision to weigh the ette^i.- ■ >n a 
law of all three branches of .government, so too thev must e,stabli-ii me !ri-torical 
conte.\t ot a bill over time. .Vs we di.scovered. the meat scandal had .1 1 . .,ng ni-torv 
before the publication of The Juui’le. We di.scovered. too. near-unar.imou- 
suppon .tor -tricter inspection, though little understanding of what form a new 
bill might take. Onlv when the bill made its way through the legislative ; r.)cess 
did we find that the widespread erv for reform masked a deep conflict .ner the 
ro es ot private and public agencies in determining .satisfactory standards The 
packers wanted the benetits ot a new bill without having to relinquish control 
over anv aspect ot their hu-mess. In addition to chastening the ptickers. the 
reformers ^ought to as-ert the .luthontv of the federal government to p.jlice 
uirporate arrogance. The -ucce-s of their efforts remained in doubt 'antil well 
after the bill - enactment, when the Supreme Court adopted -narrow review ' 
It becomes clear, then whv the Meat Inspection Act could generate both 
Beveridges enthusiasm .ind .\elsons dismav. .All the interested p.irties - id 
gained some, though not .ill. of their objectives. With public conndence re 
suired. the packers could anticipate renewed growah for their mdu-trv Ret. rm- 
ers could, however, hold mem to higher .standards of .iccountabihn. file 
Republicans had averted .1 -.lestructive intrapany battle and had emerged 1- 
detenders ot the public interest, despite VC ad.swonh and Lorimer. Roosewlt n.id 
strengthened his control over the party, while extending the -cope of :ii- 
executive authony. .Above all, he had demon.strated a capacitv for effective 
leadership The public gained, too, for they could sit down to dinner hav mg - 
worrv less w hat their canned ftxids contained besides meat. ’ 
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The Mc.u In-pcaion \a mC 190h iud been a U'tal vicK'n- tor neitiier 
rmi-rs iior p ickc!'' A' i' the ^a>e. the political ^v'tem ac-hiesed 

ult^ onK- tner the MMhle s\mboN and nuTh> ot public dl^cou^^e had been 
'l'.onated. debated, and c..mpromped m the procedural lanule at the heart ot 
•u^.. 'c-Mslatne proce-' woue tr(an our anaKM^ are iho-e '.umdertu sxmbois .■[ 
',‘nv.rate vtllauv. in.d presidential iieroiMU. But in iheir place ■•ce .rave .i more 
.•mple\ 'ton- re'.e.iim.a ‘P^e -.'oiitKal pfoee"e' that 'hape our ui'ton 
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Udama l,a,r „A„ ,,par,a„ca rac„„s,r„c„ns ,r.„„ 



*»a«W, , Sana v„rk, 1P,« ,, .,„„„ ^ ^ 

dudad cha f"’’ ihamsdves our -ludai-js con 

eIseseses 

V ' CloEE ^ !,'''■ '"' “»l> ' '•-rtmcr Dur ,d Thdan 

uwn. KoDcn C.runden. Mnustety nt Refonn- nu> , •/ 

A/o^/m; .Anzmcv'/. /.s',s'0-/0_v; I Crh-ina III 108>> i 

The documents m this c.be stuilv m- iv'.,i..ki j 

andean he readilv assembled, such newspapers as Kr.rW |'l'•'•Jr’e- 

Tnhune. O.ca.o Reconl,,craUl. and 

K(K).sevelts thinking can he foumi m Pirjr>,, \( . . . 'ulu oi 

Tf}endore Rouseivlt. sa\ s (Cambridge Mass igs^r v'es'^V 

spSaSv I o' d c:z,:z"z 

Rost CLVAVII, 

ru,';ru::“ ^ - -- :;rr 

-■a co:«:r,L,tScr ' c:;,:r rs"»:'“Z" Z'- 

•Agnculture, ,9th Congress. 1st Ses.ston, Hearings on th^^uZ^^r 
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Arnenciryient ' to the ,\^nculture ,\ppropruition Bill — H R /<V5. ?*" ( NXxsh- 
•mcon, D.C.. 19<»0). 13ureau Animal Industn*. Tu ent}' third Miniuil Report 
\\a>hington. DC, lioiu<e n<Kument -V'-J. fOch Congress. 1st Sessu>n 

lime IS'^OO) — the Neill-Reuv Report and Theodore RiK^evelt '' cover letter; 
.md the Agriculture (AMnmutee n minorit\- and maioric\- reports in House Report 
t93S, pts. 1 and 2. ^9th tiongre^^. 1st Session (June l4 Oi IS. 1906) and Hijiise 
Report, 34o 8. pt. T SOth Congrc'^s. 1st Session {June IS. 1906). Additional 
! materials can be found in the K^josevelt Papers (Harvard Cniversip ) and Bev- 
! eridge Papers ( Tniversip' »>t‘ Indiana ) 

! Two readable biographie" iielp us understand Theodore Roosevelt: John 

^lilton Cooper, Jr., 7'he VVWmo/* und the Priest (Cambridge, Mass.. 1983), and 
Edmund ,Morris, The Rise of Theodore Rooserelt ( New 'I'urk. 1981 ). 

Finally, thanks go to Stuart Drake. Boris Feldman, VC illiam Garfinkel. and 
I • )ther Early Concentration students whose research helped locate relevant docu- 
! ments u.sed in this chapter. Prores.H)r Lewis Gould ot the L'niversip' ot Te.xas at 
.\u.stin generously offered "ome imponant revisions. Students interested in the 
interpretations of progre.ssive reform could profitably read Lew'is Gould, ed.. 
The Pro^essire Era 1 19^3). 
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F or some, at least, the material benefits of 
British rule were considerable. But the un- 
rest and dissatisfaction that had expressed 
itself earlier in theSepoy Mutiny continued 
to be felt. One aspect of the British presence i 
that disturbed Indians was the double standard , 
the British upheld in India. The British look 
pride in being devoted to representative gov- 
ernment, individual liberties, and the principle 
of equal justice for all. Yet they did not apply 
these concepts to Indians. The British, not 
Indians, governed India. Indians were discrim- 
inated against in many ways. Even after being 
admitted to the civil service, Indians were de- 
nied promotion to higher-level administrative 
positions. Justice was not administered equally 
to Indians and to British alike. Indians were 
treated as second-class citizens in their own 
land. Jawaharlal Nehru, a high-caste Hindu 
and lawyer who was to become India’s first 
prime minister, summed up the Indian attitude 
toward the British and their rule: 

The British who came to India were not 
political or social revolutionaries; they were 
conservatives representing the most reac- 
tionary social class in England, and England 
was in some ways one of the most conserva- 
tive countries in Europe. . . . They encour- 
aged and consolidated the position of the 
socially reactionary groups in India, and 
opposed all those who worked for political 
and social change. If change came, it was ; 
in spite of them or as an incidental and un- 
expected consequence of their activities. The 
introduction of the steam engine and the 
railway was a big step toward a change . . . 
but it was intended to consolidate their rule 
and facilitate the exploitation, for their own 
benefit, of the interior of the country. 

I remember that when I was a boy the 
British-owned newspapers in India were full 
of official news and utterances; of service 
news, transfers, and promotions; of the do- 



ings of English socicry, of polo, races, 
dances, and amateur theatricals. There was 
hardly a word about the people of India, 
about their political, cultural, or economic 
life. Reading them, one would hardly sus- 
pea that they existed. . . . 

Racialism in India is not so much English 
versus Indian. It is European as opposed to 
Asiatic. In India every European, be he 
German or Pole or Rumanian, is auto- 
matically a member of the ruling race. Rail- 
way carriages, station retiring rooms, 
benches in parks, are marked “For Euro- 
peans only.** This is bad enough in South 
Africa or elsewhere (many Indians had mi- 
grated to South Africa], but to have to put 
up with it in one’s own country is a hu- 
miliating and exasperating reminder of our 
enslaved condition. 
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Appendix 4 



The Trenches: Man's Nightmare 



The Assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austro-Hungary in 
June 1914 sparked a rapid succession of events that took Europe into a 
World War. To the leaders who led their nations into the war and to the 
generals who planned for this war, victory seemed to be easily guaranteed by 
Christmas 1914. In that summer of 1914, as the peoples of Europe joyoualv 
cheered their fathers, sons, and brothers to the front, a new era of war was 
beginning. Even the soldiers who marched anxiously to war had no idea of 
the sacrifices to be met and the price to be paid. But they all soon realized, 
too late. 



It is a painful and terrible thing to think how easy 
it is to stir up a nation to war . • . and you will 
find that wars are always supported by a class of 
arguments which, after the war is over, the people 
find were arguments they should not have listed to. 

JOHN BRIGHT 
House of Commons 
31 March 1854 



As a result of the Industrial Revolufribn of the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
European armies were quite large and well equipped with the most modem tools 
of war. One of these, the machine gun, would change the battlefield forever. 

At the beginning of the- war, generals led their troops in swift open- 
field attacks designed to grab miles of enemy territory. The Mobile German 
Army advancing into France drove the French back in great pushes. But the 
machine gm began to take its toll. The German advance slowed, then stopped 
on the Marne by September 1914. 

Now it was the Allies turn. The French advanced in huge wa-ve attacks, 
ful3. of Elan a spirit of ultimate -victory and fighting ability of the French 
soldier. They were cut down in waves by the German machine guns. The history 
of war had changed. Following are a series of excerpts from soldiers in 1914 
describing the efficiency of the machine gun. 

The diary of the German 57th Regiment reads *There could 
never before in war have been a more perfect target 
than this solid wall of khaki men . . . There was only 
one possible order to give: "Fire until the barrels 

burst. 

Another German had this to say: 

Never had the machine gunners such straightforward 
work to do nor done it so effectively. They traversed 
to and fro along the enemy's ranks unceasingly. The 
men stood on the fire-steps, some even on the parapets, 
and fired triumphantly into the mass of men advancing 
across the open grassland. As the entire field of fire 
was covered with the enemy's infantry the effect was 
devastating and they could be seen falling literally 
in hundreds. 
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A French soldier facing German machine guns reported: 



At the beginning of the war the Germans had more of them 
than we had, and every time a machine gun opened fire In 
our sector, my men would listen carefully, and when some- 
one said, 'It's the coffee-mill', his remark would send a 
tingle down our spines ... I know nothing more depressing 
In the midst of battle . . . than the steady tac-tac-tac of 
that deadly weapon . . . There appears to be nothing material 
to Its working. It seems to be dominated and directed by 
some powerful, scheming spirit of destruction. 

A young British officer told In a letter of the dreadful power of these 
weapons : 



They have plenty of machine guns , which, when properly 
handled can hold up armies. This la Indeed no exaggeration 
and you would despair of ever making a big advance, 
especially with calvalry. If you could see the way In 
which troops are mown down by these little devils, 
worked by three brave men. 

On the opening day of the British Offensive at the Somme, 1916, the 
machine gun showed Its deadly effect. The British 8th Infantry Division 
attacked German positions In a frontal wave attack, men running In the 
open towards German lines. Within two hours the Division lost 218 of 
300 officers and 5,274 men out of 8,500. The GerPihns opposing them lost 
around 300 men. A German who was there wrote: 

We were very surprised to see them walking, we had never 
seen that before . . . The officers went in front. I 
noticed one of them walking calmly, carrying a walking 
stick. When we started firing we just had to load and 
reload. They went dcwn in their hundreds. You didn't 
have to aim, we just fired into them. 

From the very beginning, the Generals on both sides failed to understand 
the use of modern weapons. They continued to fight a war that they had been 
trained to fight, a war of rapid advancement. They continued to rely on the 
fighting spirit of their soldiers against the machine gun bullets of the enemy. 

Stephen Graham, a British soldier in France, points this out rather 
graphically: 
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I do not know why the various occasions on which battalions 
have fought till there were merely a few score survivors 
have not been properly chronicled . . . Certain platoons 
or companies fought shoulder to shoulder till the last 
man dropped . . . or . . . were shelled to nothingness, 
or getting over the top • . . went forward till they all 
withered away under machine gun fire ... A fortnight 
after some exp loit , a field-marshal or divisional general 
comes down to a battalion to thank it for its gallant 
conduct, and fancies for a moment, perchance, that he 
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is looking at the men who did the deed of valour, and not 
at a large draft that has just been brought up from 
England and the base to fill the gap. He should ask 
the services of the chaplain and make hia congratulations 
in the grave-yard or go to the hospital and make them there. 



In an attempt to gain relative safety from the machine guns, the soldiers 
dug holes or hid in shell craters to escape the sting of the bullets. Soon 
these holes and craters were enlarged, then connected, and improved. In 
Northern Fram , the Western Front, both the Germans and the Allies (mainly 
Britain and France) had huge trench systems extending the full length from 
Switzerland to the Baltic Sea coast. 

The average trench system usually contained a front line trench followed 
by a support trench and 3 to 6 reserve trenches. This was done to stop any 
enemy troops that might break through the first or second trench lines from 
making a complete break, through. Barbed wire was put in front to "slow up" 
the enemy long enough to allow the machine guns to do their work. 



8«9/«Beo Wire 




Trench lines were zig-zagged instead of straight to prevent an enemy 
group from putting a machine gun in the trench and shooting down the length 
of it. In this way if the enemy got into your trench he could only kill a 
few soldiers nearby. 
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Due<wt6- were added as protection from artlllerv shells and explosions 
well as to provide a hoo« for the front line soldier. Because of machine 
Zn fire, trenches were about 8 to 9 feet deep. When an enemy attacked, the 
;^dlers would stand on the fire step to shoot, exposing only his head and 
soldiers. There was no enemy machine gun fire while the enemies troops 
were advancing, for obvious reasons. 




As the troops settled down in their trench lines, the generals ordered 
artillery (cannons) brought up to blast a hole in the enemy trench lines. 
Artillery barrages could last anywhere from h hour to 48 to 72 hours at a 
time. The explosion of an artillery shell produces a blest that destroys 
trenches, etc. And kills by concviasion, sloshing the brain against the skull. 
Shrapnel, pieces of flying metal from the shell, also destroy and kill. 
Following are excerpts on how the average soldier described the effects of 
artillery. 



Henri Barbosse, a French soldier, wrote. 

A diabolical uproar surrounds us. We are conscious of a 
sustained crescendo, an incessant multiplication of the 
universal frenzy; a hurricane of hoarse and hollow banging 
of raging clamour, of piercing and beast- like screams, 
fastens furiously with tatters of smoke upon the earth 
where we are buried up to our necks, and the wind of the 
shells seems to set it heaving and pitching. 
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A British NCO described in this way: 



The sound was different, not only in magnitude but in 
quality, from anything known to me. It was not a 
succession of explosions -or a continuous roar; I, at 
least, never heard either a gtm or a bursting shell. 

It was not a noise, it was a symphony. And it did not 
move. It hung over us. It seemed as though the air were 
full of vast and agonised passion, bursting now with groans 
and sighs, now into shrill screaming and pitiful whimpering, 
shuddering beneath terrible blows, tom by unearthly whips, 
vibrating with the solemn pulses of enormous wings. And 
the supernatural tumult did not pass In this direction or 
In that. It did not begin. Intensify, decline and end. 

It was poised in the air, a stationary panorama of sotmd, 
a condition of the atmosphere, not the creation of man. 

British Captain Greenwall wrote in his diary: 

'Modem warfare . . . reduces man to shivering beasts. 

There isn't a man who can stand shell-fire of the 
modem kind without getting the blues.' The noise 
could 'be fearsome. 'It was as if on some overhead plat- 
fbrm ten thousand carters were tipping loads of pointed 
steel bricks that burst in the air or on the ground, 
all with a fiendish, devastating, ear-splitting roar 
that shook the nerves of the stoutest.' 



The continuous strain caused by long barrages had an effect on men's 
nerves and minds. The term "shell shock" came into use in referring to this 
new mental ailment. It was not generally regarded ais a genuine medical 
problem by most officers. Those affected by it were branded as cowards, sent 
to quieter sectors, or simply put in insane asylums. The following are 
excerpts describing "shell shock." 

An English doctor wrote: 'I remember ... a private 

in one of the four crack French corps who was at Douaumont 
in the Verdun battle told his parents that by the ninth 
day (of the barrage) almost every soldier was crying. ' 



A French m dlcal orderly reported: 

Shaking in every limb, in a palsied way. His steel hat was 
at the back of his head, and his mouth slobbered, and two 
comrades could not hold him still. These badly shell- 
shocked boys clawed their mouths ceaselessly. It was 
a common, dreadful action. Others sat in the field 
hospitals in a state of coma, dazed, as though deaf, 
and actually dumb. 




As the war dragged cn, new problems arose in the trenches. Probably 
the worst of these was mud caused by rain falling Into ground that was churned 
over and over by shellfire. This ruined the natural landscape so that the 
water did not run off naturally into rivers and streams, but collected in the 
trenches. 
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The following give a vivid description of these conditions. 



A French soldier; 

... the communication trenches are no more than cess- 
pools filled with a mixture of water and urine. The 
trench is nothing more than a strip of water. The 
sides cave in behind you, as you pass, with a soft slither. 

We ourselves are transformed into statues of clay, with 
mud even in one’s very mouth. 

A British soldier; 

A khaki-clad leg, three heads in a row, the rest of the 
bodies submerged, giving one the idea that they had 
used their last ounce of strength to keep their heads 
above the rising water. In another miniature pond, 
a hand still gripping a rifle is all that is visible, 
while its next-door neighbour is occupied by a steel 
helmet and half a head, the staring eyes staring icily 
at the green slime which floats on the surface almost 
at their level. 

For the wounded, mud could mean slow, sure death. A German wrote: 

These days, a sea of mud. The badly wounded are 
drowned as they try to drag themselves to the aid 
post . . . The hardest trial is the mud . . . Dirty 
cartridges, rifles' whose clogged up mechanisms won t 
work any more; the men pissed in them to make them fire. 

The next is a story told to a reporter' by a British chaplain; 

A chaplain at the front told of a particularly horrible 
tale he was assured was true. A party of men from his 
division were going up to a sap head when, as they turned 
a comer in the trench, they stumbled across a man who 
had been blown into the mud. He was itill alive, with 
only his head and the stump of a leg still visible. It 
proved impossible to get hear enough to pull him out, 
and the party were forced to retrace their steps, 
leaving the wounded man to sink slowly. 

Add to the mud and water, cold weather during the winter months and 
you have an almost unbearable existences. A second lieutenant of the 2nd 
Scottish Rifles wrote; 

No one who was not there can fully appreciate the 
excruciating agonies and misery through which the men 
had to go in those days . . . Paddling about by day, 
sometimes with water above the knees; standing at 
night, hour after hour on sentry duty, while the 
drenched boots, puttees and breeches became stiff 
like cardboard with ice from the freezing cold air. 
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A sergeant of the 15th Australian Battalion had this to say: 

No water was brought (into the trenches) • but the Ice In 
the shell-holes waS; .inelted to ubtsln water . . • I filled 
my water-bottle at Mametz at midday with boiling hot tea, 
and when I reached Bull's Trench at 5 p.m. It was frozen 
so hard that an ordinary knife made hardly any Impression 
on It, and we broke It Instead. 

The German point of view: 

And clink of shovels deepening the shallow trench. 

The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and grovelled along the saps 
And trunks, face downward. In the sucking mud. 

Wallowed like trodden sandbags loosely filled; 

And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair. 

Bulged, clotted heads slept Im plastering slime. 

Siegfried Sassoon 



A French description: 

The trenches were knee— deep in glueing mud and It 
was the hardest work I have ever done . . . The banks 
on each side were full of burled and half-burled 
corpses and the stench was appalling. As one was 
carrying a wounded man down, one perhaps got stuck 
In the mud and staggered whilst one extricated 
oneself or was extricated. You put out a hand to 
steady yourself, the earth gave way and you found 
that you were clutching the blackened face of a 
half-buried German. 

Because of the deadly effect of machine guns and artillery, the dead 
littered the battlefield. The mud usually prevented the burying of the dead 
and should they be burled, artillery fire dug them up again, transporting 
them to new .positions. Corpses then became paother "problem." 

A British soldier commented after the war on his memory of the trenches 

'A penetrating and filthy stench ... a combination 
of mildew, rotting vegetation and the stink which 
rises from the decomposing bodies of men and animals. 

This smell seems a permanent feature of the firing line.' 

A Frenchman described the problem: 

1 

'We all had on us the stench of dead bodies. The bread 
we ate, the stagnant water we drank, everything we touched 
had a rotten smell, owing to the fact that the earth 
around us was literally stuffed with corpses.' 



The continual problem of unburled corpses led to another problem, Rats. 
Well fed on the dead bodies, rats multiplied at greater than normal rates. 

They became bold, often scampering across the faces of sleeping soldiers 
i^a nightly search for food. They presented great problems for the wounded 
as described by a Canadi^ soldier: 

'Huge rates. So big they would eat a wounded man if he . 
couldn't defend himself. 

Henri Barbusse describes a routine patrol: 

One evening, shilst on patrol, Jacqocs saw some rat 
running from under the dead men's greatcoats, enormous 
rats, fat with human flesh. His heart pounding, he 
edged towards on the bodies. Its helmet had rolled 
off. The man displayed a grimacing face, st.Lpped 
of flesh; the skull bare, the eyes devoured. A set 
of false teeth slid down on to his rotting jacket, 
and from the yawning mouth leapt an unspeakably 
foul beast. 

Another scourge of the trenches was lice, small insects that infect the 
clothing and hair of the soldiers, living off the human body and its blood. 
Many methods were tried to get rid of this crawling nuisance, but to no avail. 
They became the "pets" of the frontline soldier. 



BE IN THE FASHION. 

Why have Cats, Dogs, Canaries, Rabbits, Parrots, etc. ? 

LICE ! 

Every Conceivable Shade Supplied :-BLUE BACKS. 
BLACK BACKS. RED BACKS, GREY BACKS. WHITE 
BACKS, q ALSO IN A DELICATE PINK SHADE and 
WITH VARIEGATED STRIPES, q PURE THOROUGH- 
gREDS FROM OUR OWN SEAMS, q MOST CLINGING, 
AFFECTIONATE. AND TAKING WAYS, q VERY 
PROLIFIC. HARDY. AND WILL LIVE ANYWHERE, 
q ONCE YOU HAVE THEM YOU WILL NEVER 
BE WITHOUT. 

In Dainty Pochtttes at 2 !- p*r 7 housand. 

Write at once to E. R. M. CRACK, 
Tek*«raphic AddretJi: ’’ Hitchy Ko4»." CHAT VILLA* CRUMBY. 



In an effort to break the stalemate of the trenches, a new weapon was 
tried, Gas. The Germans first used it in the Spring of 1915. It continued 
to plagvie the trenchbound soldier for the rest of the war. 

Choking gases such as chlorine and phosgene were first used to kill by 
destroying the lungs and respiratory system. Early attempts to protect the 
soldiers included cotton pads soaked in the soldiers own urine and tied across 
the nose and mouth. Though very unpleasant, the amonla in the urine did 
neutralize the gas. Later various gas masks came into use. A nurse described 
a patient dying from chlorine gas: 

'There, sitting on the bed, fighting for breath, his 
lips plum-coloured, his hue leaden, was a magnificent 
young Canadian past all hope in the asphyxia of chlorine 
... I shall never forget the look in his eyes as he turned 
to me and gasped: "I can't die! Is it possible that 

nothing can be done for me?" 

Mustard gas was introduced later in the war to defeat the gas mask. It 
works by producing huge blisters where the gas comes into contact with the 
skin. If a soldier inhaled the gas, death was slow. From 4 to 6 weeks the 
patient would lay cough Init out pieces of his lungs until there were none left. 
A young British nurse had the following to say about the war: 

I wish those people who write so glibly about this 
being a holy war and the orators who talk so much about 
going on no matter how the long the war lasts and what 
it may mean, could see a case - to say nothing of ten 
cases - of mustard gas in Its early stages - could see 
the poor things burnt and blistered all over with great 
mustard-colored suppurating blisters, with blind eyes . . . 
all sticky and stuck together, and always fighting for 
breath, with voices a mere whisper, saying that their 
throats are closing and they know they will choke. 

A soldier living in the trenches always hoped for the "Blighty Wound", 
a wound that did not kill but would be serious enough to be permanently unfit 
for military service and thus free from the trenches. If a soldier were 
wounded though, he had good reason to fear for his life, .as medical science 
lagged far behind the technology of killing. Doctors of that time were not 
q'iJte skilled enough to repair the damage. A British doctor describes the 
typical first aid station: 

It is a good thing not to be too squeamish, the smell of 
septic limbs and heads is enough to bowl one over. As 
usual a good many deaths, one had the back of his head 
off, another from the nose downwards completely gone. 

But it is the multiple wounds that appear worst, men 
almost in pieces, the number intensifies the horror, we 
g«t so few slight cases. 

Another doctor described the futility of not being able to help, but only 
being able to amputate limbs, not repair the damage: 
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The lad was very good when I told him I thought he d 
better have it off, but he looked straight ahead of 
him and said nothing - just looked with his poor thin 
nostrils working like a rabbit’s, and shooting a dry, 

(jijty tongue out every few seconds to moisten his 
gluey lips. I don't think he heard many of the lies 
I told him about men who could do anything with an 
artificial leg that they could do before, but there 
is really nothing else you can say. 

If a wounded man did survive the initial operations, he then had to 
face the problems of gas-gangrene, a disease caused by infection of the 
woimd. Doctors had no wonder drugs to treat or prevent this killer. A 
French doctor describes it; 

After forty-eight hours the edges of the wound begin 
to swell up and turn ... making it gape ... The 
^ surface takes on a curious half— jellified, half 
mummified look; then the whole wounded limb begins to 
swell up and distend in the most extraordinary fashion, 
turning, as it does so, first an ashy white and then a 
greenish colour. This is because the tissues are being 
literally blown out with gas, and on pressing the fingers 
down on this balloon-like swelling, a distinct crackling 
or tiny bubbling sensation can be felt. 

The people at home rarely understood the horror of the war. Young men 
were encouraged to enlist and fight for their country. In England, young 
women handed out white feathers as a sign of cowardice to young men not in 

uniform. 



. . . You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye 
Who cheer when soldier lads march by. 

Sneak home and pray you’ll never know 
The hell where youth and laughter go. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
"SUICIDE IN THE TRENCHES" 



Most people thought the front lines were made of great concrete structures 
providing a relatively safe life for their soldiers. The following French 
horoefront drawing from the war Illustrates the Ignorance: 




Through it all most soldiers made the best of it, as there was nothing 
they could do. The French soldier, by 1917, had reached the breaking point. 
Mutinies in the French Army threatened to end the war for the Allies. 
the British continually showed a dogged determination to carry on. A 
British captain commented on his men's ability to take it: 

There is one cheering thing. The men of the battalion - ' . 
through all . . . through the wet, cold night, hungi.7 
and tired, living now in mud and water, with ever 
prospect of more rain tomorrow - are cheery. Some- 
times, back in billets, I hate the men . . . But in 
a difficult time they show up splendidly. Laughing 
in mud, joking in water. 

In a letter to his wife. Lieutenant - Colonel Rowland Fielding was 
even more admiring: 

I can never express in writing what I feel about the 
men in the trenches; and nobody who has not seen them 
can ever understand ... You may ask any one of them, 
any moment of the day or night, 'Are you cold?' or 
'Are you wet?' - and you will get but one answer . . • 
always with a smile - 'Not too cold, sir' or 'Not 
too wet, sir'. It makes me feel sick. 
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Finally, this was sung by the soldiers: 

The world wasn't made in a day. 

And Eve didn't ride in a bus, 

But most of the world's in a sandbag. 

And the rest of it's plastered on us. 

Tha war ended on November 11, 1918. Many have tried to describe the 
war. Here are two that have come close. 

No pen or drawing can convey this country-tb®. j^cfttaal setting 
of the battles taking place day and night, month after, taonth. 
Evil and the incarnate fiend alone can be master of this war, 
and no glimmer of God's hand is seen anywhere. Sunset and 
sunrise are blasphemous, they are mockeries to man, only the 
black rain out of the bruised and swollen cloutds all through 
the bitter black of night is fit atmosphere in such a land. 

The rain drives on, the stinking mud becomes evilly yellow, 
the shell-holes fill up with green-white water, the roads 
and tracks are covered in inches of slime, the black dying 
trees ooze and sweat and the shells never cease. They alone 
plunge overhead, tearing away the rotting tree stumps . . . 
annihilating maiming, maddening, they plunge into the grave 
which is this land; one huge grave, and cast upon it the poor 
dead. It is unspeakable, godless, hopeless. 

Paul Nash 

And through some mooned Valhalla there will pass 
Battalions and Battalions, scarred from hell; 

The unretuming army that was youth; 

The legions who have suffered and are dust. 

This reading was prepared by David L. Zajicek. Excerpts and quotes we 
taken from the book, Eye-Deep In Hell: Trench Warfare In World War I , by 

John Ellis. 



Chemical Agents: Clouds of Death 

Chemical agents, also known as poison gas, became the true horror weapon 
of World War I. Many veterans, who after the war, would cough and explain, 

"the gas, you know." Many would carry these effects to the grave, suffering 
until the day they died. 

By the end of 1914, both the Allies and Central Powers were deadlocked 
on the Western front in Poland. In an attempt to break the stalemate, the Germans 
experimented with a new weapon, poison gas, near Bolimow, Poland on Sunday, 

January 3, 1915. They showered the Russian positions with large calibre artillery 
shells containing a lackry mator or choking agent. Because of the extremely 
cold weather, the chemical did not vaporize as planned. The Russian soldiers 
never noticed the gas, and the German attack failed. 

The next attempt to use chemical agents to break the deadlock occurred 
on the Western front at 5:0C p.m. on April 22, 1915 at Ypres on the Western 
Front. This time the Germans released a greenish-yellow cloud from large canisters. 
This cloud of death drifted into trenches held by Algerian and overage reservists 
of the French Army. They had no protection from the gas. Many died, thousands 
more fled to the rear, yelling "Gaz, Gazl" with what was left of their lungs. 

Panic ensued and a four mile gap was opened in the Allied line. German troops 
were fed into the attack in small groups as many feared the gas they had released 
and the German commanders were unsure of the effects produced by the gas. 

British units and the 1st Canadian Division managed to build a hasty defensive 
line and seal off the break. The Germans had squandered the surprise break 
through that both sides would seek in the remaining 3 years of war. They had, 
in fact, introduced a weapon that would add more horror to the nightmare that 
was The War in trenches on the Western Front. 

Chemical agents would n ' be the big killer of World War I, but it would 
be the most horrible. Those who did not die outright would linger in hospital 
beds, coughing out their lungs. for weeks before they breathed their last gasp 
of agony. Many more would live out their lives after the war enduring the terminal 
cough of all who inhaled the deadly gases. Many would be prematurely aged, 
their hair turning white and their skin becoming wrinkled and leathery. Others 
would be scared for life by the dreaded blister producer, mustard gas. All 
who served in the war would never forget the huge billowing cloud or the smell 
of the "odor of death." 



Chemical Agents (Poison Gas) used During the First World War 

Acute Lung Irritants: These chemical agents kill rapidly in high concentration, 

slowly in low concentration. They irritate the lungs and other mucous areas, 
producing fluid buildups in the affected areas. In the lungs, this produces 
a form of drowning as fluids build up. 

Other lung irritants destroy lung tissue by chemically burning the lungs, 
also producing a massive build up of fluids and drowning. 

Most commonly used chemical agents were chlorine, phosgene, and chloropicrin. 



Lachrymators (tear producers) and sternutators (sensory irritants of the 
eyes, nose, and chest): This group of chemical agents was used to incapacitate 
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enemy soldiers rather than to outright kill them. These could also be used 
to make it very difficult for soldiers to wear their masks. Later, about half 
an hour or so, a lethal agent would be introduced to kill those unable to keep 
their masks on. 

The most commonly used agents in this group were Benzyl Bromide, Xylyl 
Bromide, Bromacetone, Acrolein, Diphenyl Chlorarsine, Diphenyl Cyanarsine, and 
Ethyl -Di chi or-Arsi ne . 

Paralysants: This type of chemical agents were used almost exclusively 

by the Allies. It killed by slowing down the nervous system, which effected 
the control of muscles, including the heart and lung muscles, causing death 
if inhaled in a large enough concentration. 

The two chemical agents in this category were Hydrocyanic Acid and Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. Both can be immediately fatal between 5,000 to 10,000 parts per 10 
million in the air. 

Vesicants: This category of chemicals was the worst agent used on the 

World War I battlefield. Known as "Blister Agents, or "Mustard Gas", these 
produced very large blisters on any skin tissue it came, in contact with. If 
it came in contact with the eyes, it produced blindness, sometimes temporary, 
sometimes permanent. If inhaled, the agent produced severe blisters in the 
lungs. The patient spent 2 to 6 weeks coughing up his lungs until there was 
nothing left, except death. 

Blister agents were very dangerous as they were not a gas that dissipated 
in 4 to 6 hours but a liquid vapor that could linger for a period of 2 days 
to 3 weeks. Also, the gas mask was no guarantee of protection as this gas affected 
any part of the body it came in contact with, even being absorbed through clothing. 
Blisters appeared 4 to 6 hours after contact. Once the blisters were broken 
infection usually followed. If a man did not die from the effects, he spent 
months healing from them. 

The most common blister agent was Diehl or-Ethyl -Chloride, also known as 
mustard gas. 

Gas Casualties of World War I 





Non-Fatal 


Britain 


180,597 


France 


182,000 


United States 


71,345 


Italy 


55,373 


Russia 


419,340 


Germany 


191,000 


Austro-Hungary 


97,000 


Others 


9,000 


TOTAL 


1,. =,655 


♦Note: These figures. 


exc -or the 


too low as they do not 


inc , in mo. 


care and died on the battle elds and 



Deaths 


Total 


8,109 


188,706 


8,000 


190,000 


1,462 


72,807 


4,627 


60,000 


56,000 


475,340 


9,000 


200,000 


3,000 


100,000 


1,000 


10,000 


91,198 


1,296,853 



,'nited States, are approximate and far 
: cases, those who never received medical 
were left where they fell. 
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Chemical Agent production in World War !♦ (in tons) 



Britain 

France 

United States 
Italy 
Russia 
Germany 

Austro-Hungary 

TOTAL 



Written by David L, 
X edited by Bernard 
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25,735 

36,955 

6,215 

4,100 

3,650 

68,100 

5,245 

150,000 



Zajicek with the help of Tanks and Weap o ns of World War 
Fitzsimons and The Great War by Correlll Barnett. 
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World War I: The Cost 

The total of dead, wounded, and missing will never be known. It is estimated 
that 8.5 million combatants died, 21.3 million were wounded, and approximately 
14.7 million civilians died between 1914 and 1918 from military action, massacre, 
starvation, and exposure. 



Military Casualties of the Great War 



Countries 


Total Mobilized 


Killed 


Wounded 


Missing 


Percentage 
^ Mobinze( 


Allies 

Russia 


12,000,000 


1,700,000 


4,950,000 


2,500,000 


Forces in 
Casual 1 ties 

76.3 


France 


8,410,000 


1,357,000 


4,266,000 


537,000 


73.3 


Britain 


8,904,467 


908,371 


2,090,212 


191,652 


35.8 


Italy 


5,615,000 


650,000 


947,000 


600,000 


39.1 


United States 


4,355,000 


126,000 


234,300 


4,500 


8.2 


Others 


2,904,343 


409,944 


343,492 


287,938 


35.9 


TOTALS 


42,188,810 


5,152,115 


12,831,004 


4,121,090 


52.3 


Central Powers 


Germany 


11,000,000 


1,773,700 


4,216,058 


1,152,800 


64.9 


Austro-Hungary 


7,800,000 


1,200,000 


3,620,000 


2,200,000 


90.0 


Turkey 


2,850,000 


325,000 


400,000 


250,000 


34.2 


Bulgaria 


1,200,000 


87,500 


152,390 


27,029 


22.2 


TOTALS 


22,850,000 


3,386,200 


8,388,448 


3,629,829 


67.4 


GRAND 


TOTALS 


65,038,810 


8,538,315 


21,219,452 


7,750,914 


57.6 



*N0TE: During World War I, the loss per day of combatants was 5,509. During the 

American Civil War, which lasted about the same amount of time 0861-1865) and 
was the bloodiest war in American history. The loss of soldiers per day was 
518. 

Civilian Casualties of World War I 

Deaths at sea and in air raids; 

Deaths due to famine, starvation, and disease: 

Massacre of Armenians, Syrians, Jews, and 
Greeks; 

Deaths from influenza, 1919, as a result 
of World War I 

*Estimated, but at least this many dead 

TOTAL 14,742,296 

Monetary Cost of the War (expenditures) 

Direct costs> both Allies and Central Powers: 

Indirect costs, both Allies and Central Powers: 

TOTAL: 



$186,333,637,000 

$151,646,942,560 

$337,980,579,560 



100,000* 

4,642,296* 

4.000. 000* 

6 . 000 . 000 * 
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♦NOTES: 



1) The war was 
of the war was 



mainly fought on credit as the available gold at the outbreak 
sufficient for only 40 to 50 days of modern warfare. 



2) From 1914 to 1917, the average cost per day was $123 million. 

3) During the last year of the war, 1918, the average cost of the war rose to 
$224 million. 



4l By June 30, 1919, the United States had spent $27,729,000,000 on the war 
and had made loans of more than $9,455,000,000 to the Allies. Only Finland 
managed to pay back, in full, its loans to the United States. The rest of the 
loans were writ\;en off during the 1930 's and after World War II. 



Al"! information compiled by David L. Zajicek from the following sources: 

, "World War I: The Cost of the War" , Compton ' s Encycl opedi a^ - 
Volume 25, page 262. Chicago: F. E. Compton Company, 1985. 

Esposito, Col. Vincent J., "World War I: Costs of the War", Encycl opedi a Anieri cana 

U.S. Co nstitutional Bicentennial Commemorative Edition , Volume 29, pp. 358-()0. 
Danbury, Connecticut: Grolier, Inc., 1987. 

Taylor, D. J. P. (Ed.), "Dalance Sheet of the First World War", 20th Centurj^, 

Volume 7, page 881. Milwaukee: Purnell Reference Books, 1979. 
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Appendix 5 



SCAVENGER HUNT 

BILL OF RIGHTS AS EXPLORED IN FICTION 

The Grapes of Wrath 
John Steinbeck 



During the semester we spent some time examining the 
U.S. Bill of Rights, with special emphasis on the rights 
protected by the first amendment. Your job is to locate, 
document, and copy (when possible) excerpts from 
novels, poems, or short stories that explore and/or examine 
issues of human rights. Feel free to work in teams, and to 
use your notes and/or the Wisconsin Bar's pamphlet on the 
Bill of Rights. Be sure to identify the right(s) involved in 
each of your excerpts. Each acceptable excerpt is worth from 
10 to 20 points. Good luck. 
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EX'^EN'" := AREA SUBJECT TO SEVERE A C E=JE 

1935-1940 
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United States Outline Map 
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Some dust storms moved as fast as 90 miles per hour across the Great Plains. 



America's Great Plains 

The Tragedy of 
the Dust Bowl 

T r.cs J Nccn bcluro. .;r.d 

ihcfii Acreprciis 
r.:rrriO:-^ ,'juidn'i hAp bui sco 
*h/ P!ain< 

:\cM \Ai) 

\saicc'-. I.' 

a: ;vti'T •; ,;!o ]'"v\ 

.'■..ikc •■ju.:h. Bu: :hc pcjplc 

ot the Great Plains had never seen 
anything quite like the storm they 
had in 19}4. 

On Mav 9. a cloud of brossn 
dust swelled up from the plains of 
Montana and Wyoming It blew 
torcefully toward Noriti and South 
Dakota, The cloud thickened as it 
moved east. By the time it reached 
Chicago, din was tailing from the 
'ky like snow. On .Mav 1 1. the cioud 
reached the Atlantic Ocean. Mid- 

and RasttTn Americans had 
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Ih.. !) . . H 
p'a-n- U .. 

: . ‘ iJ< ,f 

ci;a 

• :u-l ^l-.; 



\\ 



‘ JMI Is •;! 

A Mo.l.w 
f fMii-, i ' ‘ 
■Ai.-alh 
a t'icak 



<-■1 



. :ku • * I 

V. a- :.;Ltlu: H‘;u did ll 
•'‘.w:ppon/ 

rho cari\ iv30s was a pcnod of 
drought. In those years, little or no 
ram tell on the southern Great 
Plains. When the drought combined 
with high heat, sometimes above 
1 10 degrees, the eanh dried and 
cracked. Normally, the hardy grass 
of the Great Plains would have held 
this dr>* earth in place. But when the 
winds came in 1934. the grasslands 
vvere gone. During and after the 
(}reai War. farmer’s had gradua:l\ 
plowedawav the grassiandv W ntj: 
'Alvai was pianieJ. but the wheat 
didn < h«>!d the soil. S«) '.sher. the 
wmo>iorms kA the lv3‘.'s hii. \ \\c 
kina cmilJ ^lmpK l^hjw uw;i\ 

And blow awas a did. f!te ^-;a 
Cor.Nervation Coips kept tia^k .e 
the vtoims '.vhere visibiiitv Wa- '.e'< 
than one mile. In 1933 there -.vere 14 
-uch >ioniw In 1^35 there wtie 



Ano Hi I ' ^ .t . . . I a .! r- 1 n j,, |,, j 

.Mwi H iliaii “'ll \i)U-y ,A t-.ii [ ‘T 

'■‘it .* >'^1 (' # t la- iiiii'* 

1 he stoj ms w ei e damaging .md 
Ik-1 ee Imaein*' ., -a. til A •.:un; five 
miles liigfi as a (ner ifie plains 

at Speeds ol up t<.> miles per liour. 

1 ars stopped. People ran for cover. 
The storm might last lor minutes or 
hours. When it was over, everyone 
around coughed and wiped dust 
from their eyes. 

One seven-year-old bov was 
not so lucky. He wandered away in 
a storm. Later he was found dead in 
a high drift of dust. Unprotected 
animals had the same fate. Dead 
cattle, horses, birds, and rabbits 
were found scattered across the 
land AH were choked by the storms. 

Money from FDR. But Xo Rain 

Bv 1934 the Dust Bowl \\as 
■‘\-»r>;e ih.an over. Pre'^ideni 
Kotjsevelt decided that something 
had to be done. He paid no attention 
to well-meaning .Americans ho 
wanted to cover the Dust Bowl with 
cement. .Millions of federal dollars 
were sent to the Dust Bowl states. 

The munev was used to feed 



l.iMu Ut i! ••■ .m -‘I. 

i ■■■ .e. I'he C ( ( r ’ ..u • ! ! • . 

-JUes oi Dust -.ti ::•! e 
f'>resis. Linos ot i; e * : 

vMfulhreakb were set •. ••• 
pianied fields (rum th.e •.•. .i.,; 
Farmers were taught -auk :: • 
grow and how to plant -:i: 
Still, the storms kept :r 
More and more land kept hl«r.‘ 
aw'ay. It seemed that al! the m« 
in the world couldn't stop it. i 
gave us beer," the people told 
Roosevelt. “Now give us ram 
was the one thing that he ooutv 
lo. . 



ini’ 

►ne-. 

• »u 

It 

^ I? 



'You gave us beer," 
the people told 
Roosevelt. "Now giw.' 
us rain." 



Some property was almost com- 
pletely swallowed up by the dust 
storms. 
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A family left homeless by the dust storms heads west In June 1938. 
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•' S :;.Ti 

-c] 



: ‘ b >-A I .V. ■ . 

la:*iJ Jl\iJ li»v 

ourievi :;i ^ . • • :• • 

me Dusi Buu. popt...::..- •■• -'i-' •■•• 
and moved on to j* ‘.*r.e'.- *.i'‘ •■: • 
in the 1930b. Or '-o tne*- :;v»oe; ■ 
They set oui bv he nm'.orev:' 
and thousands along tr.e *.v extern 
roads, looking for work. Bi:i me>e 
were the Depression voars ^ > m.ere 
was little work to lino v-te: n 
states did not want the i).:< 
Bowlers, whom thev caked ‘jkijb. 
These states alreadv had er.ough 
homeless, enough i«jblcN^. .■•'•*uin 
mouths to feed. Roao .e. - *. - 'he 
Okies to go home. B.c h ' •••• ■ 



The face of this Oklahoma woman tells the sad story of the Dust Bowl families,. 




Some Things Are 
Still Funny 

Despite all their hardship-, an. 
suffering, many Du:>i 
tained a sense of humor c\ir 
their troubles. The tullowing 
illustrates the point. 



.4 man dr\vi>::ti 
I gallon co\\'b<yy 
’ pile of dusi. He : 

5 up the hai. * .. 

: of a fanner, ait\ ^ •• -*• 

j “Can ! help * ■ 

I asked the farmer . *■ *.* - 
I here. I can give • • ■* = 

I towrn/' 

“No (han't. s aia .e 
“I can make i : »'»; -v. )■*. 
a horse. " 
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Were “Gone 
Wind” 

ly.xi l ;>ilc ->t Jii^t 

* ' • • •«■ n - } ■ lit Inn j r-i.u k 

M.in .! :!k- I),,.; B. 

■ •: •: •:•■ ‘ Uw:c \\w^ 

* . V I . : * .If jtT I. , I pj^ klHL* 

U'd |>a\ ,s Inu For 

a ja-. . { pi^kiiiL^ iirapcs a 
^••ikcrmiyhi . jrn v| 23 . Tho farm 
o'.uior keeps 25 eonts this pay for 
rent In return, the worker gets a 
fioorles.s wooden shack to sleep in. 
There is no running water, no 
blanket. Families of eight can be 
tound sleeping in the.se tiny shelters. 
Bui teu jiaue with the owners 
about the pav or the conditions. For 
everv man '.\ho \till ni.ii a.ork. t.heie 
are ten to lake his place. Thi^ veem- 
Id he ihe -lor\ . the I'-^i)^ « 




End O’ My Line 

It isn i hard :<j fmd out more about 
Oubt Bt‘*.\l-rs Their lives are the 
subiect- «.i books, pictures, and 
^on<js J'-jh n Steinbeck s book Hie 
Grapes j; paints a picture 

ot their troubles with powerful and * 
'iad ucjr.lN The photographs of 
Dorothea I.ange show the hunery 
• faces .1 men and children. And : 
Uood\ o.;'.hne sings of their 
- surrov^ s m his songs. This verse ; 
trorn (]u:hne s i>ong. End 0\Uv 
L:ne, gh -s ,^ther Americans an 
idea ot uhai the Great Plains 
farmers are feeling: 

1 Lon^ aoou( Xtneteen ihiny-one 
• .V/v field burnt up in the 
! boiling sun. 

: Long about Nineteen thirty^two, 

I Dust did rise and the dust it 
’ hle\\\ 

End o ni\ li/te, end o' my line, 

J / recko?t I eome to the end o ' | 

' line. I 



wgeiables for one dollar a da\. 
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Dirty Thirties Filled with Joys and Woes 



THE DUST STORMS ot :he 1930s 
orovkled son^e unique e\penences for 
u'.e UN ,1 /h:iJ on .1 Souih D.ikoui farm. 

l\^o ot i!':!ce 'd iiN KiJ' oi’cn '.’^atched 
Ova nuuiV' uppriMah trom :!",a ueNi 
A our iioiiNj Wo oou;d ^00 iho 
. ‘vtiMoia: ' nVo huo j. :'.i;vvil\ mo\ino 
■A"en .1 nvm’!’ 'a.'.n ■nilO' 

W _• w v i; .u: -n 'p.c voids. 

'V ''Miioino a haif- 

.:v';o .a*-'A tiio vmO .:nd out *uii 
;aA Iho ^ iv-.sj 

Horo a .amoN;' a 0 d nu. then 
Aj run i ' tno ounI n.Jc of r.ho house 
• J 'JO It U:o nUoiio a;iio ^\ou!d blow 
/..*’Aa»'ur ' "./i lv'‘u '0 '^iMneiimoN u did. 

\ lo vikno Vuuino W'no \o«.hn 




By Sister Maniartt Peter 
Jefferson. Wisconsin 

'A UN oollocnno RuNsian ihiNiioN Dud 
oonNiderod ji najeNsai^ work io bo 
done each fall, out '.he inroe kidN who 
helped oonsidored .i a Npcoiul ^oio^' u- 
lion. We walked ihroiioh iho liOi-jN 
with pitchforks, joiloouno hunCiodN 'i 
ihese lumbleweedN. hi-'ni oi 
wind-dri\.en into barbed who loncoN 
Loved a Thistle Chase 
It w’as fun to race a blow mo iIiinVo 
across a field on a winds das I’lc 
Ntrong ssind tore up ihe dried iIuniIo 
Its shallow rootN und Njnt u ils ir, j 
acrL's^, the duNts tield 1 could um ..*.c 
the ssind for a short distance, bin oiun 
a thistle svould outdistance me. So 
then Ed base to iiail behind and caicn 
up when the thistle was Niugoed bs a 
fence or a tall weed. 

1 knoss that oatheiino those iirickls 
thistles and packing them tirmls into a 
tight stack must nase been haid. 
ssveatv ss'ork. but 1 remember onls 'he 



LACK OF RAIN left behind barren 
farmyards, and fields throughout the 
nation's midsection (top phato), 
making it virtually impossible to 
1 raise craps* The Colorado farmer at 
^left had piles af dust on his land 
that were os toll as 9 ft* 92 



los of it. The more thiNtic- 'C gath- 
Lued. the larger the bonfire ac uM en- 
a>\ that evening, the -vumrig 

hub .ind the heat waseN :• -.c '^.ick. 

We fell close to nature anu Jik:' '-'e:' jn 
we watched in Niieiuj. ' 'vc :ne 
'^»;':iic to lasi lores cr 

Purme the l.iie 'n ■ : ' . | 

v.:m :hai had issts .mp.j ' .■ ' -v ! 

'’.c.e tne bedroom ■.:*> 

.lad I shared. Wed .e .v '** 

und j.j/e at the trecN ac ...-j ■ ' : 

A hue biocNoniN. brea’ * : :ce:"';' .*■: 

:licii' I la glance. 

I iriLkl to iise the 'v n j'‘t ^ !*s I 

.'s-\.;d I'lCser lorgei it a, e ..c 'ec. un 
.;' ic o.ONNtMnN magk.:b ... jO '■ ' ns 

.tpp.cN I cuger!\ u‘A..i!v.. j .. .^ . -'cn 
(he apples would be : re Mom had 
i'cen piomising lin u r : ..rplc 
uumplings. apple>aiuc -*';0 -pp -*' 
:or 'C.. 00 I lunches — u v.:j v j.c 

Then one fateful d.o. . v.v, . > .. 
mosed toward our ia:m s;- »•. v:* 
whirring sound eman.i'ca r. 
cliHid's ever-changing vvmc un c 
lied on our field of gia.”: Mi . a , 
CKiNshoppers devouieu • ui c'*.: •: :r r 

We watched heh'le".-. N:e.',.;,g ' 
•the eneins ravage * ui .'cjv; 
ticlvl ol w Ileal riicv ■ i.V'.*'.v'e'cd • 
IO million 10 one. 

TItc grasshoppers 





Leners Keiare iriais or u.ic . 1 . 







^ -T '^ " • • -^ . . ♦ • 

^ • • - t - , 




::f .£ f-^S were //r'*reo *ne 
'Kansas Wcncc ^hnoGfs 
, Ti;50cna s 'e/c^»ves 



I Cj; 



.5 C 
. V/P 



SsS . 



:cvs r.^ 






>rK rhct /ou ncd o oust s'Of'" 
Deddinq. carpets, etc. 



i re-i vou ✓-'Tat •• 



♦viih just destroying our nelds. r!ic> 
iescended on our belo\ed apple iiees. 

00 . My sister and 1 climhod the trees 
nd tried to kill otY tlie hc'pners one 
ne. hut ihev escaped u> eaoi> 

1 had another idea. 1 grab^"‘Cvl a 
arge washtub irom the porcn and 
.aced it under one tree DiM'mIu .aid 1 
Med the tub ^Mth uater trwn :b.e 
•ock tank, then climbed the tree anu 
"led to knock the grasshoppers ;nio 
■.e tub so they v^ould drovui. 

Fought Losing Battle 
Our mother came out oi the n 
.cd lold us. "You can't tight g;\.^' ^ 

T!iere's nothing ^aii .. 

'. ‘p them. ’ She smiled 'ac 

.ed Hi: desperate otn^ris I kn*‘.‘ ‘.i 

aiu to i'.eip. ” she said. \:t ' - C ' 
'rthing \ou can do 

\ithough I didn't h am ' goe :p. I 
vnevv Mom uas right \<^w can : tight 
grasshoppers I watched as the\ ate :ll 
the lea\es from our trees and ihei' at- 
tacked 'he tm> apples Soon t:H’ nee 
Ajs bare except tor the apple ^oies 
clinging to the stripped branches. I 
cried then, lusi as I do nou. 'Ai.iing 
this neariv bt^ xears later It m\ 
anl\ experience of total deteai. 

Despite \et another complete crop 
Kws, m\ parents accepted the situation 
and continued to trust m the goodnes> 
of God The memoiy (^f that faith has 
mnuenced m\ whole lilc It probahl) 
had a lot to do v^ith m\ neeonune .1 
Fninciscan nun I DCC” 

ERIC 



24 

£■ a sc.T.e ci /Ou 
os >s S'^oking our ... 

rz: ove^ 0 //eek we have been having trouoieserre Tne dust is sc'^^- 

'"0 he^ce Son^etmes t lets up enough so we can see around, even the sun 
r/ s- for o :^r!e Eme, then we have a frenziec t;fre of cleaning, ootic 
o: :ne cemfort of a clean feeling once more. 

.Ve keep the doors and windows all shut tight, with wet papers on the suls. 
The : ny particies of dirt sift riaht through the wails. Two different times it has 
been an inch thick on my kitenen floor. 

Our faces look like coal miners', our hair is gray and stiff with dirt and v/e 
grind dirt in our teeth. We have to wash everything just before we eat it and 
make it as snappy as possible. Sometimes there is a fog all through the house 
ond all we can do about it is sit on our dusty chairs and see thot Tog settle 
slowly and silently over everything. 

When we open the door, swirling whirlwinds of soil beat against us u^'me' 
cituliy. and we are glad to go back inside and sit choking in the dirt. We 
couldn't see the streetlight just in front of the house. 

One morning, early, I went out during a lull, and when 1 started to return i 
couldn t see the house. I knew the direction, so I kept on coming, and was 
quite close before 1 could even see the outline. It sure mode me feel funny. 

There has not been much school this week. It let up a little yesterday and 
Fred went with the janitor and they carried dirt out or the church by the 
scocoful Four of them worked all afternoon. We were able to have church 

-'ornirg, but 1 think many stayed home to dean. 

A lot of dirt is blowing now, but it's not dangerous to be out in It. This dir? 

:s ell loose, any little wind will stir it, and there will be no relief until we get 
rom 
our 

u-ncerstond a good many hove pneumonia. 

for gardens, we had ours plowed, but now we do not know whether we 

nave -^cre or less soil 



!f It doesn't come soon there will be lots of suffering. If we spit or oiow 
^oses we get mud. We hove quite o 'little trouble with our chests, 1 



It's useless to plant anything. 



— Grace 



i 0 



ear 



rom.ly, 



April 30. 1935 

Here it is the lost day of April and o wild day at that 1 did not think when i 
wrote on the 24th of March that we would still be having storms. Port of the 
time today we con see o olock. Then it will lift till we con see two blocks. 

O E thought 1 took the prize before for the best dust story. Well, I hove 
hod much experience since then. It's almost useless to teil you for you con 
nordly conceive how it would be. We ore very, very weary fighting dirt. 

Y 0 tf 0 f'(;jgy wos o lovely day, the first whole day we hove hod that there 
was no dust in the air. Today is making up for it. There are some days wnen 
is not nearly so bod; then we get out and do everything we con. 

One day I went with Fred over to Brownell. The horizon seemed to be 
oboul 0 quarter of o mile oil around us. It sort of seemed we were set out n a 
I'tt'e wprid by ourselves. 

Sunday afternoon it was not very bod. 1 went with some other people 
see GDout some sick folks who Tivea 8 or 9 miles southwest. Along the rooG 
I sow piles of powdery dust 5 and 6 ft. deep. There hove been several auto 
accidents caused by dust. This sand and dust is awful hard on cor engines ^ 

We hove hod two small local showers, v/hich would clear the air for hoir a 
day, but soon it would be coming again from the dry regions. I think Browreil 
has not hod o drop of roin yet. Cows look pitiful. Many people ore not able 
to buy feed. Around town here we have some grass, which our little rains 
started, but out there ere there was np rain, there is nothing. 

When the storms c a within miles, there was so much electricity in the 
air, it interfered much with our radio. One fellow was telling us that he had his 
turned off. but sEll it seemed to make noise. --Groce 
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BRAVING TH? PIRTY 







A Note from the Editor 



You arc about to take a journev backward in time. 
Your means ot* iransfHjiiaiion will be the written word 
and some glorious photographs. Y<jur journev vv ill take 
vou. decade bv decade, through the 20ih v.eniur> . . 

« lur ceniurv. 

Many of the eveni-v Jc'vcril''ed in eacli i^siu.* ol i)ur 
magazine are iamou^. Some have perhaps 
h'oen (oi'gouen. Mam «.»i the people vvereeuracjrdinarv. 
^oinemerelv c^rdinarv. reu certainly evil. But all these 



Statistics 

Population of the United States 

Number of states in the United States 

Number of cities with populations over I million 
Population by race: 

White 

Negro 

Other 

Population by sex: 

Male 

Female 

Population per square mile 

Life expectancy in years: 

Male 

Female 

Three leading causes of death 



Unemployment rate 1 14 ar.d over) 

Number of workers belonging lo a union 

Number of workers' strikes 

Average hourly pay of worker in manufactunng plant 

Illiteracy rate 

School enrollment fpublic secondary') 

Percent of all 17 year olds vvho graduated 

from high school 

College degrees— Bachelors: 

Male r 

Female 

Number of lynchings 

Attendance at movies (weekly) 

Attendance at baseball games (yearly) 

Prices: 

dozen eggs 

quan of milk 

loaf of bread 

pound ot butter 

pound of coffee 

T»/i*n ii'angos 



events and people hav e oncMhinc m »mrr,- : mcv «* 
made this centur\' a iasemaiinL! and tnutiv. nt<,iiv one. 

.■\11 of us who worked cm Our C.-mw'. h-.p,- wto tind 
vouf lournev into the past interestine and aiioiial 
And iiujst .jI -ilUse hope <m eiij'i-. 

: 1 ii'.c nuu n a.s vv c en |( »v C‘l re MC>t i u in./ * : • i' • iii 

F.dilf)?^-C lliet /!' f - 



1930 

1 23. 1 million 
48 



1 1 0.3 million 

1 1. 9 million 
878.078 

62.2 million 

60.9 million 

41.2 

58. 1 

6 1. 6 

Heart disease 
Influenza and pneumonia 
Malignant tumors 

3.6 million 
637 
55c 
4.3'h 

4.399.0C0 

49^^, 

73.600 

48.800 

2I 

90 million 

10.2 million 

44C 

14C 

9c 

'^9C 

*'7c 



1940 

I3 1.7 million 
48 

9 

1 18.2 million 

12.8 million 
713.367 

06.1 million 
65.6 million 

44.2 

60.8 

68.2 

Heart disease 
Malignant tumors 
Influenza and pneumonia 
14.6'^ 

8.1 million 
2.50S 

60C 

2.9*Vj 

6.601,000 

2S.S>. 

109.000 

77.000 
5 

80 million 

10 million 

33C 

I3c 

8C 

36C 

2Ic 

29C 
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Film: **Grapes of Wrath’* 
Laser Disc Settings 



Side I 

Time: 1:21- «^7« 
1:58 - 4:59* 
5:00- 10:30 a 

10:30 - 20:00 a 
20:00 - 26:50 a 

26:50 - 38:25 a 
38:26 • 42:00 a 



written (on screen) introduction 
Tom Joad retums/truck driver 
Tom meets Casey • walk to farm 

Find Muley • describes sharecroppers thrown off land/bulldozers 
Family at Uncle Johhs/Tom and Casey show up -read California 
handbill 

Packing up the truck/Ma leaving house. Grandpa not leav ing 
First part of trip/Grandpa dieing at wayside - End side I 



Side II 

Time: 00- 1:24 a 

1:25 - 5:30 a 
5:31- 94»a 
9:21 -13:06 a 

13:07- 15:45 a 

15:46- 19:15 a 

19:16 -21:24 a 
21:25 - 23:02 a 
23:03 • 27:57 a 
28:00 - 32:26 a 

32:27 - 34:13 a 
34:13 - 36:36 a 
36:36 - 37:43 a 
37:44 - 40:10 = 
40:10 - 43:37 = 




First migrant camp 
Camp discussion - handbiiis 
Gas station/restaurant (loaf of breed) 

Trip through New Mexico. Aite. AgiloirtliirCEji^IHliE; Colorado 
River 

Last stop before desert crossing. Gas 
comments 

Crossing desert/Connie and R< 

Grandma gets sick • agricuiture 
Pushing truck into CaMomia • 

Policeman in California - handbift qui 
Migrant camp - hungry children 

Hire workers illegally out of camp. W6mipNii|HPiiiey takes 
blame - Tom hides 

Pack-up to leave camp - Connie leaves Roses||^||. . 

Leave camp • meet angry towns people ^ 

Flat tire ■ 

Get hired to pick peachesA>y strike breakers (Spencer) 
inside "private” camp. End side ii 






Side III 

Time: 00- 1:11* 

1 : 12 - 6 : 02 » 
6:03-1IHS0« 

12:50- 16:^ « 
15:50 - 22:47* 

22:48 - 29:57 » 
29:58 - 39:06 » 

39:07 - 43:22 * 



Evening meai/camp store prices 

Tom goes to strikers camp outside camp 

Casey killed/Tom kills man. Tom gets back to cabia (Ma and Tom 

talk) 

Pack truck to ieave/hlde Tom 

Get to "government camp7new rules. People run camps/Saturday 
night dance 

Local law officials try to break-up dance 

Police come to govt. camp-Tom leaves. Long t||^iNilh mother 

about his future. Tom leaves 

Family packs up - Ma - Pa talk in truck • final soene • End side III 
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Can the vast Ogallala 
Aquifer survive man? 



Wtiter collected 
over the eons 



iy Ihe Astoctaled 



Tht first hninihi on the High 
yiitedieIiidiaiu.Uved 
ib^AaB and were not igrariaM, not 
deMsd ent on rainfall to grow crops. 

knew there were.moonttins 
to the west, the Rockies. But they did 
not reiaie them to the grass beneath 
their ponies* hooves, assuredly not to 
what lay beneath that, die vast under- 
ground sea now known as the Ogalla- 
la Aqeifer. 

The Rockies are an upthrust of all 
thoie pushings and shovings of 
Eai^s crust during countless 
epbdtf Br>sive wind and ice and 
w H tftlew and wasM the upstart 
down their own flanks 
onto -a former sea floor. 

Running water cut riverbeds, 
galHes. Tectonic plates kept 
couflbi, squeezinf up the moun- 
tains. atnyans and gullies kept 



ruling up with gravel carried by water 
and and blown by wind. Ihe result 
was a flat plain tilted slightly down- 
ward and eastward, arid in the tain 
shadow of the mountains. 



Its porous materials became a mas- 
sive sponge, catching runoff and the 
old rainfall over the ages. In a good 



year tain might add 6 inches or more. 

If the sponge were squeezed dry, it 
would take hundreds, thousands of 
years to fill up again. 



EDITOR'S NOTE — It's an 
uBderground sea of fresh water 
that Mped traasrom The Great 
Ancrkan Desdrt into frrtOe farai- 
land that last year produced $20 
billioB worth of food and fiber. But 
caa the Ogallala Aquifer survive 
the onslaught , of man’s Insatlahle 
hand on the spigot and chearical 
barrel? Maybe yes, maybe ao. 

OGALLALA. Neb. — A sign of 
terrible times bn an abandoned sod 
hut in the 1800s on the treeless, dry. 
heartless heart of America: 

"90 miles tb wood. 20 miles to 
water. Gone back ^t to wifes 
family.” 

A westbound migrant, a^ow wiA 
his future on the High Plains: “This 
would be fine country if it just had 
witcr.'* 

A bitter sodbustpr. in reiUy: “So 
would hell.” 

Little did they know that only feet 
below their dusty wagon rutt lay an 
underground ocean, one of Eahh’s 
miracles. It is called the Ogallala 
Aqutfer. 

In Us sands and gravel and stnu is 
buried enough fresh water to inundate 
all SO states beneath almost 114 feet 
It holds as much water as Lake Huron 
plus one-fifth of Lake Ontario. 

The OgaUsla stretches from South 
Dakou and Wyoming south through 
Nebraska (which ovules two-thirds 
of its volume), Colorado, Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Texas and New Mexico. 

Once this was all dismissed as Tlw 
Great American Desert Modern irri- 



gatioo has transfonned U into an 
800-mile green bdt made possible 
by. in effect, upsideKlown rain. 

The Ogpltala regton today pro- 
duces up to 40 percent of America’s 
beef, from 20 percent m2S percent of 
its food and fiber, notably feed grains 
and cotton. This output that helps 
feed and dothe a nuiian was worth 
upward of $20 billion in 1989 and 
fuels an ancillary economy that may 
reach SSO billion. 

Without irrigation, says Nebraska 
Sen. Lonn Schmit the sute's gross 
product would drop 70 perc^t 

During the Dust Bowl’s historic 
drought, haggard piainnnen watched 
red-«yed as their farms arid ranchland 
blew away in the sleqpiess wind. Sal- 
vation lay but a p^’s length beneath 
their very feet But they didn’t have 
the toob to teach it 'They do now. 

Iirigaihm can produce as much as 
three to four times more than dry-land 
farming. The Ogallala became found 
money. Pumping on a grand scale 
bqpm in Texas where the High Plains 
became a mammoth cotton 
planution. 

Envious frrmen pe^ over their 
fences at what their irrigating neigh- 
bors were doing and the practice 
moved inexorably norihward. In one 
region of southwest Nebraska, 
1 1 1,600 acres were irripted in 1950. 
By 1983; 973,000 acres w^ In 
Yuma County in nonheast Colorado 
it was 11,000 acres in 1959, 446.000 
in 1987. The Lubbock, Texas, area 
had 3,627 iiription wells in 1953, 
in 1989. 
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Between 1940 end 1980. 400 inil* 
lion •cre-feet of the OgtlUIi’i 3.6 
billion iCfe-feet were pumped to the 
thirsty wells. (An icie-fool covers sn 
acre with 1 foot of water and equals 
325.848 galloos.) The result was 
predictable. 

Water levels declined up to 200 
feet in Texas, with 23 percent of the 
water gone as of 1983. Kansas has 
pumped 38 percent of its water by one 
Its farmers pumped 4.4 mil- 
lion acre-feet in 1985. About 40 mil- 
lion acre-feet remain underground. In 
Kit Carson County in Colorado, 

water tables have been dropping up to 



state water district manager for west- 
central Kansas, describes the local 
situation as “bleak." But even some- 
thing as ancient as agriculture is ftil- 
ing the effects of technology. 

New techniques. . new irrigation 
devices are coming from, of all 
places, Texas, wherd irrigators used 
to irrigate most Texanly. Innovations 
there promise to set a pattern that con- 
ceivably will make the aquifer a self- 
sustaining resource, or at least pr^ 
long its future unto Ed Ediger’s 
grandchildren’s grandchildren. 

•Today’s farmer is much better 
educated about water," says Bill 



Water levels declir^ed up to 200 feet ir^ 
Texas, with 23 percent of the water gone 
as of 1983. Kansas has pumped 38 per- 
cent of its water by one estimate. Its far- 
mers pumped 4.4 million acre-feet in 
1985. About 40 million acre-feet j;emain 
underground. 



S feet annually. 

Good rainfall, dramatically rising 
costs of pumping fuel, state regula- 
tion, federal farm programs and a gre- 
ater awareness of conservation have 
combined to stem the flood. Ground 
water use declined 19 percent from 
1980 to 1985. 

Many echo grain fanner Ed Ediger 
of Hampton, Neb.: "Let’s leave some 
for our grandchildren. 

In Scott City, Kaiu Keith Lcbbin, 



Kasmer. a U.S. Geological Survey 
hydrologist 

It took cons for geology and cli- 
mate to make this national trcMure. In 
less than a lifetime irrigation has 
pumped some of ii cfry« Since World 
War II new technolo^ has released a 
flood far. far beyond nature’s drip- 
by-drip ability to replace it 

Water thickness in the Ogallala 
ranges ^m a few feet in Kansas and 
Colorado to 1 ,300 feet in the Nebras- 



ka Sand Hills. The average is 200 
feet. Perhaps 1 1 pcnxntof the aquifer 
has been pumped since the late 1930s. 
The maximum decline by 1980 was 
200 feet in Floyd County in the Texas 
Panhandle. By one estimate a quarter 
of the aquifer will be gone by 2020. 

The aquifer has been both mind- 
lessly squandered and utilized with 
great intelligence, foresight and self- 
restraint 

In places, it is also slowly being 
contaminated. In 1987. Nebraska far- 
mers and rtnehers pttl775t000 tons of 
fertilizer on the land. And 16,500 tons 
of pesticides and uncounted to*»^ 
herbicides. Cows and hogs produced 

an additional 235.000 tons of manure. 

Gradually quantities of this lea ch ed 
downward toward the water. 

Can the Ogallala survive the ons- 
laught of man’s insatiable hand on the 
spigot and chemical barrel? To be 
cautiously Delphic, maybe yes, may- 
be no. It depends if what CAN be 
done WILL be done. It is past high 
noon atop the Ogallala. But it is not, 
in most places, too late. 

Being underground — hence invis- 
ible— aquifers ate not readily idenU- 
Tied nor easily uiKkistood once dis- 
covered. A pioneer in Nebraska Ter- 
ritory could, and did, hit wattf 
dig^g a post hole. He can be forgi- 
ven for crediting good luck, the deity 
or a forked dowser’s stick. His mind- 
set was local, hardly geological. Wis- 
er heads than his had dismissed the 
region’s potentiai outright. 
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THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI Paramount 1954 

- heroic actions on an aircraft carrier - Korean War 



- great special effects, real Navy cooperation 

- used In US History II 



Ihm Moftal Stoftn** 

US 1940 100m bw 
MGM 

A German family in ihc ihinics is split by 
I Nazism. 

Solid anihNazi melodraina typical of the 
! period before AmerKa entered the war: good 
I performances outweigh unconvinang studio 
I sett. 

; Mr Oaudine West. Georfc Froeschel. 

! Andersen Ellis, novel Phyllis Boitome . 

I d Frank Boriage ph WiUtam Darnels 
m Edward Kane 

Margaret Sultavan. Robert Young, lames 
Stewart. Frank Morgan. Robert Stack. Boniia 
Granville. Irene Rkh. Maria Ouspen^kaya 
•The love story of nsday with the pt'f ular 
Mars of The Shop Aroum/ the * 

puhliaiy 

t The film caused Goebbeb to ban the 
showing of MGM pictures in all German 
termor ics. 



Tandur Commdo 
US 1943 101m bw 

RKO (David Hampstaad) 

Lady welders whose hiastands are fighting men 
keep their chins up during World War II. 

Dub tear jerker. 

w Dalton Trumbo d Edward Dmytryk 
ph RuocU Metiy m Leigh Hariinc 
Ginger Rogers. Robert Ryan. Ruth Hussey. 
Patricia CoUinge. Mady Chrutians. Kim 
Hunter, iane Darwcii 



Thn Srfdonn st Toko-Ill* 

US 1954 104m Tnchnicolor 
Paramount / Parlbdrg-Snatcn 
The comradeship and death of two jet pilots 
durii^ the Korean War. 

Ambitiously staged action thriller with points 
to make about war. death and politics: a 
well-worn American formula pitched very 
hard. 

H- Valemifie Davies, novel James E. 

Michener d Mark Robson ph Loyal Griggs 
m Lyn Murray 

William Holden. Mickey Rooney, Grace 
Kelly. Fredfic March. Robert Strauss. Charles 
McGraw, Earl Holtiman, Willis Bouchev 
*A taut, thrilling, top flight documentary 
drama of men. war. ships and planes .* — Cue 



Other fl 
World War II and 



1ms that I have seen and might use In the 
and postwar topics: 




Mrs. Miniver - 1942 
Casablanca - 1942 



Hitler's Children - 1943 
The Fighting Seabees - 1944 
The Sullivans - 1944 
Since You Went Away - 1944 
Till the End of Time - 1946 



1 



rr 
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Thn tnnt Vnnm nf Our Uvna •••• 

US 1946 182m bw 
Samunl Gokfwyn 

Three men come home from war to a small 
middle* American community, and find it 
variously difAcult to pick up where thev left 
off. 

The situations and even some of the characters 
now seem a lank obvious, but this was a 
superb exampk of tuglH|uality fUmmaking in 
the forties; with «mks and tears cunningly 
spaced, and a Aka whkh said what was needed 
oa a vkai Mbfect. 

w Rnbrrv Skmimnd. nourf Glory for Me bv 
Macktalay KaMor d Wittmm Wtler ph Creu 
Toknd m HufO Friedbofer 
Fredrie March, Myma toy. Teresa WHght. 
Dana Andrews, Virginia Mayo. Cathy 
O'Donnell. Hoogf Camtich^, Haroid Russell 
(a handksi veteran whose only film this was). 
Gladys Georfc. Roman Bohnen. Ray Collins 
‘The result is a work of provocative and 
moving insistence and beauty. 

Botnet 

One rccogniiea everything and in the end 
this recognitkm is all the excitement, for what 
is on the screen becomes Anallv as accustomed 
andundramaticasthe shabby decor of the 
theatre itself. ***/Merr Wmnhow, The 
Immediote Experience 

I of the very few American studio-made 

j movies in years that seem to me profoundly 
I pkasitt;;. moving and encouracinc. yumes 
’ A$ee 

A A: best picture: Robert Sherwoed: William 
Wyler: Hugo Friedbofer; Fredrk March: 

Harold Russell 



future on 



1946 
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MrtMiiihMV** 

US 1942 134m bw 
MOM (Sidney Franklin) 

An English IwBCwifc survives World War II. 
This is ihc iwMtrcwn English village. 
Hollywood variety, but when released ii 
proved a beacon of morale despite Hs false 
sentiment . i4i»rd rural types and 
melodramatic Mtuations. It is therefore beyond 
eriticism. eiccpt that some of ihc people 
involved should have kno^n better. 

*v Arthur Wimperis. George Froeschel. James 
Hilton. Oaudine West, norfl Jan Struther 
d William Wyler ph Joseph Ruttenberg 
m Herbert ShNhart 

Greer Garsom. Waiter Fid f eon. Teresa Wright. 
Richard Ney. Dame May Whitty. Henry 
Travers. Regmald Owen. Henry Wilcoxon. 

1 Icimut Daniine. Rhys Williams. Aubrey 
Mather 

That almoa impossible feat, a war picture 
that photitgrapiis the inner meaning, instead 
of the outward realism of World War II. * — 
Time 

AA: best picture; script; William Wyler; 
Joseph Kuiienherg: Greer Garson; Teresa 
Wright 

AAN: Walter Fklgeon; Dame May Whitty; 
Henry Travers 



Childrnn* 

US 1943 83m bw 
RKO (Edward A. Golden) 

A lamilv rcactv to I Iitlcr and the I Inkr ^ luitli 
Artilkial mcUidrania vcl ii> an uiilikcK 
(tvrmanv but ^ueccwlul at the time iK'caii'A* t*l 
it\ topicalitv and itv reluval to pla\ the Na/i\ as 
idiotv. %ia\ the iiMial IIoIIvh»hhI line 
M I niiuct t a'crv. htnik I duc.iliOit tin De.nh 
l»\ Greiim /lenicr «/ I Jvsard |)fii\tr\k 
pit Ktissell Melts nt Ri»\ Webb 

Tim Holt. B*»nita Grans iHc. Otto Kruger. 

Kent Smith. II U. W.irner. Uo>d C orrigan. 
Erlord Ciage. Gavin Muir. llanvConrK-d 
*A eunouvU eomproniiNCd production 
strong anti-Nazi propaganda, it ha\ not Ixen 
wi»\cn into .1 ftclined and mosing show 
Htn*ttrd Humes. Scw Yurk Hemhi inhtiur 
The truth about the Na/o ironi the cradle 

to the baHletront! — /MfWirrrv 



The Fighting S—b—a 
US 1944 100m bw 
Republic (Albert J. Cohen) 

During \\orld War II in the Paeitic. 
construetkm workers attack the Japanese. 
Routine. ^tudio*staged war melodrama. 
hcaviK fleshed out with love interest. 

H' Borden Chase. Aeneas Mackenzie 
d Edward Ludwig ph William Bradford 
IN Walter Scharf . Roy Webb 
John Wa\ne. Susan Ma>ward. Dennis 
O'Keefe. William Frawies. Duncan Renaldii. 
AddiMm Rwhards. Leonid Kinskey. Paul Fu 
AAN Walter Scharf. Kov Webb 



o 




CuMblunca**** 

US 1942 102m bw 

Warner (Haf B. Waiiisi 

Kick's Calc m Casablanca is a centre for war 

refucees aw*ailing visits for America Kick 

.tbandons hiscvnicism to help an old love 

escape the Nazis with her underground leader 

husband. 

Cinema par excellence: a studio-bound 
llollywiHHl melodrama which after various 
chances just fell together impeccably into one 
ot the outstanding entertainment experience^ 
of Cdtema history, with romance, intrigue, 
excitement, suspense and humour cunningb 
deployed by master technicians and a perfect 
cast . 

M Julius J. Epytcin. Fhtftp G Epsietu. Honurd 
Koch, from an unproduced play. Everybody 
Ci>mes to Rick's, by Murray Burnett and Joan 
Alison d Michael Curtiz ph .-krThur Edestt*' 
m Mux Stettter 

Humphrey Bogart, htgrtd Berttman. Cltiu. 

Hams. Patti Henretd. Conrad Vetdt. S. Z. 
Sitkitll. .Stdnev Creenstreet. Peter Lorre. 

OtMley Wtison (singing ’As Time Goes By ). 
Marcel Dalto, Leonid Kinskev 

A picture which makes the spine tingle and 

the heart take a leap . . they have so { 

combined sentiment, humour and pathos with ' 
taut melodrama and bristling intrigue that the 
result IS a highly entertaining and even 
inspiring tilm.' — York limes 

Its humour is what rcallv saves ti. being a 
mixture of Central European irony of attack 
.iiid racy Broadway -I loilywtMHj Boulevard 
eynicisin.* — Herman G, WVrrt/»eof 

* The happiest of happy accidents, and the 
most decisive cxccptHin to the auteur 
thei»ry ‘ — Andrew Sttrru. l*f6H 

A tilm which seems to have been frozen in 
time . . the sum of its manv marvellous parts 
far exceeds the whole,*— VFT. W4 
You can tell by the cast it's important! 
gripping! big !* — puhlictry 
AA: best picture; Julius J. and Philip G. 
Qpstein. Howard KiKh; Michael Curtiz 
AAN: Arthur Edcstm; Max Steiner; 

Humphrey Bogart; Claude Rains 



TIm SttIlivMit* 

US 1944 111m bw 

TCFfSam Jaffe) 

Raitsue titta: Jha fighting Sullivans 

Five sons of the same familv arc killed in 
World War ti. 

Inspirational true story which had a wide 
appeal. 

w Mary C. McCall Jnr d Lloyd Bacon 
ph Lucicn Andriot m Alfred Newman 
Anne Baxter. Thomas Mitchell. Selena Royle. 
Edward Ryan. Trudy Marshal). John 
Campbell, James Cardwell. John Alvin. 
George Offerman Jnr. Roy Roberts 
AAN: original story (Jutes Schermer, Edward 
Doherty) 



.1. r> 



Sinen You Wont Awoy*** 

US 1944 172m bw 

David O. Seiznick 

When hubby is away at the war. his wife and 
family adopt stiff upper tips. 

Elaborate flagwaving invcsticaiion of the wclL 
heeled American home front m World War ll. 
with everyone brimming with gocxiwiil and not 
a dry eye in the place. Absolutely superbly 
done, if it must be done at all. and a 
symposium oflloltywood values and 
techniques of the time. 
w David O. Seiznick. book Margaret Buell 
Wilder d John Cromwell ph Stanley Cortez. 

Lee Garmes m Max Steiner pd William 1. 
Pereira 

Claudette Colbert. Ji»seph Cotten. Jennifer 
Jones. Shirley Temple, .Agnes M<H»rehe.id, 
Monty WiKillcy. Lionel Harry more. <tuv 
Madison. Robert Walker. Hatlie McDaniel. 
Craig Stevens. Keenan WVnn. Albert 
Bas.scrnian. Nazimoxa. Lloyd ('orrigan 
'A deft, valid blend ot showmanship, 
humour, and yard*w»dc Amerteanism ' — 
Jame.s Agi^e 

'The whole litany of that middle -ciavs 
symheiic emotionalism, meticulousiy 
anmxated over a decade by u>ugh and 
sentimental experts, has been procured for 
us .* — Richard Winntnttron 

'A rather large dose ot choking 
sentiment .' — BosUy Crowther 
'It is not an average US reality. It is an 
average US dream .* — Tmte 
AA: Max Steiner * 

AAN: best picture; Stanley Cortez; Claudette 
Colbert; Jennifer Jones; Mi>nty W<h>IIcv 



THSthuCndofTIm#* 

US 1948 105m bw 
RKO 

Three returning GIs find romance and 
problems in ihctr small town. 

Downbeat variation on The Best Years of Our 
Lives with a theme tunc which puts words to a 
Chopin Polonaise. 

w Allen Rivkin d Edward Dmytryk ph llarrv 
J . Wild m Leigh Harlinc 
Dtirolhy McGuire. Guy Madison. Robert 
Mitchum 
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0000-0189 

0189-0420 

0631-0675 

0808-0980 

1 083-1250 
1 250-1470 
1858-1960 
2212-2752 
2796-3083 



3189-3358 

3423-3465 

3480-3565 

3565-3690 

3751-3891 

4141-4323 

4324-4504 

4643-4934 

4934-6072 

5140-5303 

5375-5444 

5451-End 



THE NORTH STAR 
(1943) 

Opening credits. 

introduction of characters , trip to Kiev. 

Radio report, bieeding the chiidren dry. 

Teachers speech about Kiev, 1941, devotion and 
seif sacrifice. 

Peasant dance. 

Conversation about dreams and pians 
Leaving for Kiev. 

Meet carts, Nazi planes attack. 

Village attacked by planes, Music-The 
International, Speech of Mayor, Oath of 
Guerillas. 

father killed running guns.. 

Waiter Brennan Speech. 

Germans on the way. Doctors talking in the car. 
Germans arrive & people burn their own homes. 
Germans want village leaders, take wife. 

Dana Andrews, plane crash. 

Children given supper at hospital, boy dies. 
Running guns past German convoy. 

Doctor tells guerillas & decide to attack villac 
Villager guerillas attack town. 

Doctor arrives at hospital. 

Caravan, Speeches, etc. 



